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By Joseph Duncan 





The Formosa Snafu 


MacArthur-Truman ‘fight’ really centers around Dean 


Acheson's concept of how to avoid war with Red China 


WASHINGTON 
HE COUNTRY has now been in- 
formed. by inadvertence, on the 
Formosa issue. We know what Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the military plan- 
ners think about the strategic island. 
and what President Harry S. Tru- 
man, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son and the diplomats think about it. 
Summarized, their positions are this: 
MacArthur: Formosa is an essen- 
tial link in the United States chain of 
Pacific defenses. It is an unsinkable 
aircraft carrier. In friendly hands it 
can be used as a police station from 
which to keep the peace in the 
Eastern world. In enemy hands. it 
can be a bandit stronghold. To give 
it up would be to appease the bandits. 
Truman: The United States is neu- 
tral so far as Formosa is concerned 
neutral. that is, between the claims of 
Communist China and Nationalist 
China (Chiang Kai-shek) to control 
the island off China’s coast. Because 
of its proximity to Korea. however. 
it had to be sealed off for the dura- 


After that 


war is over, the U.S. Seventh Fleet. 


tion of the Korean war. 


which now stands guard over its neu- 
trality, will be withdrawn and_ the 


JosepH Duncan has been a Washineg- 
ton correspondent for leading news- 
papers and magazines for a decade. 


question of Formosa’s ultimate fate 
will be settled, not by the United 
States alone, but by the United Na- 
tions. 

Inherent in these two points of 
view are both more essential agree- 
nent and more potential controversy 
than appear on the surface. Presum- 
ably, President Truman and the dip- 
lomats don't Mac- 
(Arthur's analysis of the strategic im- 


disagree with 


portance of Formosa as a military. 
naval. and, particularly, an air base. 
They all 


was to Japan in the last war and how 


know how important it 
valuable it would be to its possessor 
in another general Pacific struggle. 
It can be assumed also that Mac- 
Arthur and his friends don’t object 
to an eventual United Nations set- 
tlement. They don’t want the United 
States to take over Formosa as a 
19th state anv more than President 


Truman does. 


NO DISAGREEMENT 


So there is no necessary substan- 
tive disagreement between the posi- 
tions taken by Truman and Mac- 
Arthur. 
agreement now about the authority 
of the President to forbid the General 
to speak his mind on Formosa. When 


There isn't even any dis- 


the President ordered MacArthur to 
withdraw his statement to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. MacArthur 


complied, thus conceding the right 
of his Commander in Chief to silence 
him on this or any other subject 
having to do with the conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

What, then, is all the shooting 
about? Plenty. MacArthur got close 
to it in this passage from his VFW 
message, which had been widely dis- 
tributed and already printed before 
MacArthur could withdraw it: 

“Nothing could be more fallacious 
than the threadbare argument of 
those who advocate appeasement in 
the Pacific that if we defend Formosa 
we alienate continental Asia. Those 
who speak thus do not understand 
the Orient.” 

That was the passage that hurt 
most in Washington. For this passage 
quite obviously was a description of 
Secretary of State Acheson 
and his closest colleagues. 

Recently Acheson. like other Ad- 
ministration leaders. has advocated 
establishment of a chain of defenses 
around Red China. In his now 
famous National Press Club speech. 
Acheson included Formosa, but not 
Korea, within the perimeter of this 
chain. His omission of Korea may 
very well, incidentally, have encour- 
aged the Soviets to believe they could 
get away with the Korean snatch. 
But since then Acheson has not be- 


Dean 


haved as though he considered For- 
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MAO TSE-TUNG AND CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


mosa indispensable. It was on his 
urging that Truman in effect threw 
Formosa to the wolves by announce- 
ing that the U.S. would no longer 
support Chiar Kai-shek in his 


1g 


island retreat before the Korean war 


broke. It was Acheson who kicked 
up a row about MacArthur's recent 
visit to Chiang. which Averell Harri- 
man went to Japan to smooth over. 

Moreover. Acheson has a long 
record of supporting the State De- 
partment crowd that either favored 


Communist conquest of China. or 


acted as though it did while pro- 
fessing not to. And the whitewash 
cant be laid on thick enough to 
conceal this record. Acheson now in- 
sists that he regards Red China as a 
menace, in the sense that Russian 
satellites in Europe are a menace to 
freedom and peace. But he is a new- 
comer to this view. And he tends to 
be overly impressed with the position 
of Britain favoring 
Red China to the UN, reflecting the 


attitude of India. and as a result he 


admittance of 


handles the Red China problem as 
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IN PALMIER DAYS: THE WASHINGTON FIGHT IS REALLY OVER THEM 


though juggling eggs. 

Any man in his position would 
have to be impressed with the deli- 
cacy of the problem in the present 
context of world affairs. Reports per- 
sist that Mao Tse-tung is massing 
Manchuria-Korea 


border, perhaps with the intention of 


troops along the 
supporting the North Koreans. No- 
body wants them to intervene. They 
unnecessary 


should not be given 


provocation for intervening. But 


delicacy can become appeasement 
and Mao. like all Communist dicta- 
tors, can be impressed with power 
and determination but not by soft 
words and vacillation. The Secretary 
of State doesn't have to become a 
rabbit in his effort not to be a bull 
in this China shop. 

What it boils down to is a question 
of faith. MacArthur apparently has 
small faith in Acheson and he is not 
alone in this or without good reason 
for it. President Truman’s own good 
faith cannot be doubted, even though 
the depth of his understanding can 
Acheson’s good 


be at times. But 


faith can be doubted. His words 
these days sound good but his record 
still looks bad and his _ resolution, 
where the 


temptation to appease 


communism arises. is subject to 


question. And that, in essence, is 
what the shouting is all about. 
Because the 1950 Congressional 
elections are only two months off, the 
commotion is louder than it other- 
wise would be. The Republicans 
think that Acheson and his past, in 
which his refusal to turn his back on 
Alger Hiss is the most dramatic epi- 
sode, can be converted into quotes. 
Thus the suggestion from some Re- 
publicans that Truman is proposing 
to trade Formosa to the Chinese Reds 
for their non-participation in the 


Korean aflair—a_ suggestion that 
sounds plausible but probably mis- 
reads Truman’s intentions. Truman 
and his associates, for their part. are 
sensitive to the embarrassment of 
\cheson’s continued presence in the 
cabinet. Therefore they protest too 
much whenever his policies are ques- 


tioned. 








Stalin Takes a Breather 


By David J. Dallin 





The Soviet dictator, more heavily committed in Korea 


than he ever expected to be, is in no position to start 


new satellite wars, says our authority on the USSR 


INSTON CHURCHILL has predicted that the Soviet 
W:::. will launch a new act of aggression in 
the near future. with Iran the most likely victim. In 
view of Mr. Churchill’s remarkable past record of ac- 
curate prediction, his latest prognosis cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. Nevertheless, | venture to say that the 
great British statesman has misread the signs in this 
instance, 

In all probability. no new Soviet-inspired military 


operations can be expected. unless Moscow or its satel- 
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BRITISH TROOPS LEAVE HONG KONG FOR THE FRONT 


lites are forced to fight, so long as hostilities continue 
in Korea. This holds true whether the peninsula war 
lasts six months, a year, or more. The cold war, of 


course, will go on and may even be intensified. But Stalin 





will think twice before he flings down the gage of open 
battle again. 

Not only the general public. but many political leaders 
in the West seem oblivious to the fact that even the 
little war in Korea has subjected the Soviet Union to 
great economic. political and military strain. 40. to 
50 per cent of Stalin’s military aviation has reportedly 
been moved eastward to airfields between Lake Baikal 
and the Pacific. Even if the percentages cannot be fully 
verified. the fact remains that a large part of Soviet 
military strength is being shifted to the Kast to guard 
against any eventuality. We need no secret pipelines to 
the Kremlin to know that artillery reserves in Soviet 
Asia have also unquestionably had to be increased; that 
infantry divisions must be arriving in Vladivostok, 
\lexandrovsk. Chita and Irkutsk. and that the vast 
supplies needed to keep the military machine running 
efficiently are rolling constantly over the badly over- 


burdened Siberian railroads. 


NEED SOVIET SUPPLIES 


Moreover. the Korean Communists are in continuous 
need of supplies which only Russia can provide. Modern 
war is a monster which insatiably devours matériel of 
every kind. If not for the constant flow of goods from 
the U.S.S.R.. two months of fighting would already have 
totally depleted the North Koreans’ original stocks. The 
firm stand taken by the United States has committed 
Russia to replenish these stocks as long as military 
necessity dictates. That she can do the job is hardly 
to be doubted. but the strain is great and painful. For 
Russia is still a very poor nation whose foreign com- 


mitments far exceed its capacity to meet them. 


Vew Leader 
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Another element in the situation is Communist China, 
which must be reckoned the current potential belligerent 
No. 1. Stalin is well aware that the North Koreans will 
eventually be defeated by the United Nations unless 
reinforcements are sent to the aggressors. He cannot 
permit this to happen, on pain of sacrificing much of 
Soviet prestige in Asia. But he cannot avert ultimate 
defeat without committing increasing numbers of Chinese 
Communist troops. They, too, will have to be armed, 
led and fed — and that, in the final analysis, will be a 
Soviet responsibility. 

Then there is the situation that would arise if even 
the combined strength of the Korean and Chinese Com- 
munists should prove insufficient to stem the UN ad- 
vance. As the victorious armies of a united world 
approached the Thirty-eighth Parallel and the Man- 
churian-Siberian border, a vast conflict in North China 
would loom up as likely, with potentially fatal conse- 
quences for the whole of the new Soviet Empire in 


Asia. 


USSR WOULD BE AGGRESSOR 

The Soviet Union, as a result, is potential belligerent 
No. 2 in the Korean war, which can easily become a 
Soviet war. We may be sure that Moscow is sparing 
no effort to concentrate huge forces in manpower and 
matériel in the Far East. 

Should a new act of aggression be launched by any 
of the satellite states, the actual aggressor will be the 
Soviet Union. appearances notwithstanding. This would 
be the case. for example, if Yugoslavia were to be as- 
saulted by Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary. A situation 
similar to that in Korea would result: the satellite armies 
would be abundantly supplied by Moscow; Poland and 
Czechoslovakia would be primed for possible interven- 
tion should the campaign take an unfavorable turn, and 
Soviet 


extreme 


forces would be held in readiness in case of 
need. 

In short. another war in addition to that in Korea 
would represent a second front for Soviet Russia. The 
second front was the German High Command’s most 
terrifying nightmare in two world wars. It inspires 
even greater Kremlin. A 


Stalin succeeded by deft maneuver in foiling a German- 


dread in the decade ago, 
Japanese pincer operation from East and West: when 
the Nazi attack seemed in the offing. he signed a pact 
neutralizing Japan. Unlike Hitler, the dictator 


is cool and methodical; he will never succumb to panic 


Soviet 


and launch a second campaign before the first has been 
completed. 


Once the Korean war is over, however. Stalin will 
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look for new conquests. He is coolly calculating, but 
ever-restless; level-headed but aggressive. The Korean 
invasion is but one link — and by no means the last — 
in the chain of “Stalinist Wars,” which will enter history, 
like the Napoleonic Wars, as the last convulsive spasm 
of an expiring revolution. 

The extreme nervousness now pervading the highest 
quarters in Moscow indicates how Stalin views the 
immediate future. The latest and most reliable reports 
picture the feverish conversion of Soviet industry and 


transport to a highly militarized economy. Increased 





TURKEY PREPARES TO AID UNITED NATIONS 


production of tanks, airplane parts and artillery has cut 
output of farm machinery 50 per cent. Various emer- 
gency measures are being carried out: “iron discipline” 
has been instituted once again in war industries;. police 
activity is mounting at a frenzied tempo. In some ways, 
indeed, the situation is reminiscent of that prevailing 
in 1941, on the eve of the Nazi attack. 

As a precaution against air raids on Moscow, large- 
scale dispersal of government agencies is in progress. 
War stocks of raw materials and food are being accumu- 
lated as rapidly as possible. Exports to the satellite 
countries have been sharply curtailed, while imports of 
satellite products are being expanded. Industrial mana- 
gers who fail to meet their quotas are subject to severe 
penalties. The lend-lease supplies which played so vital 
a role in Russia’s World War II effort are painfully 
lacking this time, and a great many officials in industry 
and agriculture have been arrested for failure to fulfill 
the norms. 

As Stalin pauses to take stock, prepare and retrench 
pending the outcome of the war in Korea, his adver- 
saries — especially outside of Asia — enjoy a precious 
breathing spell. It is essential that they profit from this 
respite to look to their political and military fences. 





PRESSMAN 


By Dick Reynard 


L* PRESSMAN, one-time adviser 
to political and labor giants, is 
a liar. He is a cunning liar. 

For. in the past week. he almost 
convinced four of America’s shrewd- 
est newspapermen that he was telling 
them the truth. He 


in various cities. to give them each 


tried separately, 


the very same story as the exclusive 
tale of his ideological “break” with 
the Communist party. 

What he wanted most was to have 
the country unfold its morning news- 
papers last Monday. just as he was 
going on the Congressional witness 
stand. and read in these publications. 
ostensibly independently. about the 
virtues of this man. At that moment 
he would be telling the capital's as- 
sembled newsmen that his high sense 
of political morality would prevent 
his disclosing what he knew about 
the American and international Com- 
munist apparatus. Here. indeed, 
the public would say. was a man of 
principle. 

But this failed. The 


newsmen checked with each other. 


maneuver 
Mr. Pressman made enemies of men 
Dick REYNARD is a nationally known 


labor columnist who has personally 
known Lee Pressman for fifteen years. 


LEE 


LIES 








Former CIO general counsel isn't telling 


all he knows about Communist activities 


who wanted to trust him. Instead. 
they attacked him. 

Lee Pressman got on the witness 
stand and told the querying Con- 
gressmen that no man in CIO had 
ever asked him if he was a Commu- 
nist. Since the politically sophisti- 
cated world knows that such labor 
Walter Reuther 


hardly permit a decade to slip by in 
ClO without protesting Mr. Press- 


leaders as would 


man’s loyalty to the Party line. Press- 
mans professing to have been un- 
quizzed on this sensitive subject 
simply makes a public fool of Philip 
if taken as the truth. 


However. the truth is that Philip 


Murray 


Murray did call Mr. Pressman in no 
less than ten or twelve times and ask 
him directly. The truth is that Philip 
Murray did call Mr. 


and Comrade Juniper. alias Julius 


Pressman 


Emspak, and Tovarisch Jim Matles. 
and ask them if they were Commu- 
nist party members. 

The fact is that Mr. Pressman, fre- 
quently with tears in his eyes. ener- 


getically denied this each time. The 


fact is that Philip Murray. not wish- 
ing to disrupt his organization. pro- 
tected this man. And now we hear 
him go into the national spotlight 
and deliberately demean the presi- 
dent of the CIO. 

Mr. Pressman lies when he savs 
that John L. Lewis never put it to 
him. The fact is that John L. hated 
him toward the end of Lewis’ presi- 
dency of ClO. The fact is that Mr. 
Lewis has told other labor leaders 
of this hatred and eventual distrust, 
and that it was Henry Wallace who 
recommended that Mr. L. hire Mr. 
detail 


Pressman has lied to newspapermen. 


Yr. another about) which 

Mr. Pressman is a liar of long 
standing. 

For years he told Mr. Murray that 
his decisions in ClO were intellect- 
ually independent. 

But he admitted to columnist Vic- 
tor Riesel that for over ten years he 
met secretly with the then Commu- 
nist Trade Union Commission com- 
missar, Roy Hudson: the Communist 
party chairman, William Z. Foster; 


The New Leader 








and the Communist party secretary 
and boss, Gene Dennis. 

And when Pressman and Murray 
got into a bitter quarrel over the 
second front policies. the lend-lease 
resolution of the CIO, which virtually 
came out against lend-lease. and the 
Marshall Plan statement (all of 
which Mr. 


careful guidance of the party line). 


Pressman wrote under 


Mr. Pressman told his chief client 
that these were his own objective 
viewpoints, 

Mr. Pressman is autobiographi- 
cally confused. He gets on the stand 
and testifies that he quit the Com- 
munist party in 1935. Yet there are 
those who could. if they would, tes- 
tify that he was in the Party until 
1939 and then simply didn’t renew 
his Red card. What difference? Ben 
Gold has just done that. Does it make 
him any the less a Stalinist? 

Mr. Pressman is chronologically 
confused. He has said that for two 
years he has been undergoing con- 


siderable psychological heartburn 
over whether to speak or not to 
speak. 
Now that’s odd. to sav the least. 
Until 


he had 


recently 

been 
handling some 
legal matters for 
the Soviet Em- 
bassy. 


Until 


he was 


recently 
closely 
associated with 
Abe Pomerantz 
law firm. the le- 
gal counsel to 
Gubitchev. — that 
addict of espion- 
age. international 
romance and 
television. 
Until 
he was handling 


recently 


cases for the In- 
ternational Workers Order. an ofh- 
cial Communist organization. 

Until recently he cooperated with 
the American Committee for the Pro- 
tection of the Born. the 
American Labor Party. the American 


Foreign 
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Communist party Secretary Gene Dennis 


Round Table on India, the Civil 
Rights Congress. the Committee for 
a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 
Juridical 
and other pro-Communist fronts. 
Only as recently as the 1948 Con- 


gressional campaign, the entire Com- 


the International Assn.. 


munist Scratching and Squalling So- 
ciety converged 
on his Congres- 
sional district 
and ran for him 
one of the dirt- 
iest Congression- 
al campaigns in 
history. 

Until 
he has refused to 
talk to the FBI. 


Now it must be 


recently 


understood _ that 
the Bureau never 
betrays any con- 
fidences. It would 
not even report 
that he had 
spoken to it. No 
one need ever 
have known. There was no moral 


issue involved—-if. as he said pri- 


vately to one of 


really was “ready 


his country.” 
(Which he quali- 
fied by 
“if attacked.” ) 
He simply could 
have told the FBI 
agents what he 


saving: 


knew and all gov- 
ernment agencies 
would have _per- 
mitted him to 
drop into the ob- 
scurity he de- 
serves. 

He could for 


example, have 


met secretly with Pressman for ten years. 


told us the whole story about John 
Abt, the man who helped create 
the Cominform’s World Federation of 
Trade Unions. now about to launch 
worldwide, rolling-strike sabotage of 
United Nations forces in the Orient. 





CIO’s President Philip Murray—he asked 
Pressman for the truth “10 or 12 times.” 


the newsmen. he 


to fight for 


He could have told us how Abt met 
with international Communists: how 
Abt wrote the CIO statement on, oh 
what a wonderful democracy Russia 
was (issued when a CIO group re- 
turned from Moscow). He could have 
told us how Abt ran the CIO Political 
Action Committee. Or how Abt got 

passports during 


the war when 
only the military 
and its VIPs 


could get to Lon- 
don. 

He could. for 
example, tell us 
all about the 
Communists war- 
time activity. for 
he was CIO liai- 
son man with the 
White 


then. and _§fre- 


House 


quently made de- 
cisions in the 
of Phil 
Murray on mat- 
ters which Mur- 


name 


ray never heard of. 
You get the point by this time! 
This piece has been rough on Mr. 
Pressman, but no rougher than he 
was on thousands of others when he 
was riding high in ClO—for Mr. 
Pressman was a tough, disciplined 


party liner. 


WHY DID HE LIE? 

Yet, Mr. Pressman, who undoub- 
tedly will be quite angered by all 
this, should realize that he brought it 
all on himself. There is an insensate 
arrogance about a man who tries so 
hard to con so many people who 
were genuinely eager to help this per- 
sonable chap, this husky, ex-varsity 
swimming and wrestling champ. Yet 
he lied to most of these people, in- 
cluding the few newsmen he saw. 
Why? 

What makes Pressman run? Has 
he broken? Why did he do what he 
did? 

Well. there are those who believe 
that he wants the respectability need- 
ed to contiue in law practice, and 


CONTINUED ON NEAT PAGE 





PRESSMAN connxcm 


continue to represent the little steel- 
fabricating people he has been ad- 
vising. 

There are those who say he would 
like to get back into the CIO and has 
been wooing Phil Murray (which he 
has). 


NEW HISS TRIAL? 

There are those who believe that 
by denying he knew Hiss in the 
“four-man cell”—at which they sat 
around and read books, he would 
have us_ believe—he was _prepar- 
ing the ground for a new Hiss trial 
by introducing testimony contradict- 
ing Chambers, thus supplying “new 
evidence.” 

There are those who say he simply 
doesn’t want to be rounded up with 
other Commies and their friends if 
war comes. 

And there are those who believe 
he is simply part of a not very 
subtle Communist maneuver to get 
some back into high places in the 


CIO. 











WHITTAKER CHAMBERS named Lee Pressman as a member of the Harold Ware CP cell, 


along with Alger Hiss. Pressman now says he does not know if Hiss ever joined the CP. 


But there are none that I know of So it all seems like such a waste 
who believe Mr. Pressman has told of energy on his part—-and ours, 
even one per cent of Ww hat he knows. too. 





New Leader Man Tops ‘Daily Worker’ Hate Parade 


NEW LEADER readers will be pleased to learn that one of our contributors has been incorporated into 


the English language as a sort of all-purpose cuss-word, and will henceforth serve as a rough synonym for 


‘ 


“cad.” “bounder,”’ 


‘villain,’ “scoundrel,” and the like. This signal honor was conferred on Daniel Seligman 


last week by Robert Friedman, literary critic of the Daily Worker. From now on, writes Mr. Friedman in the 
August 30 Worker, he and his colleagues will stop asking, “‘How low can they get?” with reference to the 
unspeakable outrages of the bourgeois press. “Instead,” he avers, “we'll just say ‘Daniel Seligman.’ ” 

Why the choice of Mr. Seligman from among our many excellent contributors? “Behind that,” in Mr. Fried- 
man’s own eloquent phrase, “hangs a tale.” In the July 20 NEW LEADER, Mr. Seligman had an article on 


the Daily Worker's antic behavior in dealing with real or fancied cases of “racial chauvinism.’ 


Shortly after- 


ward, in a roguish mood, as he related in a letter in our August 5 issue, “I wrote the |Worker) a letter de- 
nouncing ‘the slanderous caricature of the Italian people in Chico Marx’s act,’ and specifically assailing their 
Robert Friedman for not having made a point of it in his review of Kyle Crichton’s biography of the Marx 
brothers. I did not, however, use my real name.” As Mr. Seligman put it, “they didn’t fail me.” The eminent 
critic fell all over himself in the July 30 Worker apologizing for his “failure to mention the chauvinistic 
stereotype used by Chico Marx in all his pictures, both old and new.” 

Although obviously stung to the quick, Mr. Friedman was rather slow with his rejoinder once the whole 
hoax came out. But now, at last—perhaps spurred on by the full treatment given the episode in a recent 
issue of Newsweek—he has busted out with a full column in the Worker. His tone is quite aggrieved and, at 
times, a little incoherent. Take this passage, which we don’t get at all: “Isn’t it curious, Mr. Seligman, that 
you can’t even PRETEND to talk like a Communist without standing for all that’s decent in life?” (This 
seems to have something to do with the headline, which reads: “He Made Like « Communist to Pretend He 
Was Decent.) At all events, Mr. Seligman now seems to have attained the status of a common noun—or, as 


you might say, of a lower-case low-life. “Oh, Vl be gla-a-ad when you’re dead, you seligman you!” 





The New L 


eader 








TS A FUNNY THING, but Americans 
[:.. more excited about British 
politics than Englishmen are. I came 
home to find the New York news- 
papers and my own desk cluttered 
with letters about British nationalized 
health. nationalized steel, etc. But 
London, which I left a week ago. was 
pleasantly quiet about all these great 
matters. 

| went over primed to look for 
journalistic material on the public 
health plan. To my surprise, I found 
few references to it in the London 
papers. So I was driven to the pleas- 
ant alternative of doing a Gallup or 
a Kinsey among the citizenry of the 
old island. This proved less difficult 
than one would suppose. There were. 
of course, celebrities whom I inter- 
viewed in a more or less formal way. 
To their affirmations | attached a 
minimum of significance. They are 
used to being questioned, and _ their 
answers are calculated in relation to 
political possibilities. Next, and more 
dependable as guides to the drift of 
opinion, there came the boys and 
girls whom I met at parties, teas. 
luncheons and dinners. But my chief 
reliance in the efliort to plot the 
direction of the British mind was 
upon the conversations held in a 
cheerful succession of British pubs. 

It was probably no compliment to 
me. but each of my London friends, 
as soon as he had shaken hands and 
disposed of the bare formalities. 
would say: “But whatever you do. 
you must eat and drink in a typical 
British pub.” These charming fel- 
lows—-or girls—took me, of course, 
to the famous spots: the Cheshire 
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THE HOME FRONT 





By William E. Bohn 


Feeling the Pulse 
Of the Old Island 


Cheese, the Prospect of Whitby, the 
George (from the latter of which 
Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller started 
on their historic pilgrimages). But | 
found that the not-so-famous places 
are just as typical and, for my pur- 
poses, more useful. 

I happened to arrive at the George 
one night when there were no tourists 
there. Naturally, | fell into talk with 
a group of neighbors who had 
dropped in to drink their bitters. 
Soon we found ourselves engaged in 
a friendly game of darts. Before we 
had finished, one of the men con- 
fessed to me: “We like to have folks 
drop in here, especially people from 
far places like America or Australia. 
But what we don’t like is to be looked 
at as if we were wild animals in the 
zoo. On another evening, I ran into 
three busloads of tourists at this his- 
toric spot—and each of them with 
a voluble guide explaining all the 
wonders of the place. The bar was so 
crowded that it was impossible to 
get a drink or exchange a friendly 
word. The less famous pubs have the 
same drinks, the same_ traditional 
atmosphere——and they offer a better 
chance of conversation. 

But this is not a column about 
pubs. It is a column about the Brit- 
ish temperament, British politics, the 
British attitude toward all the things 
which have been done by the Labor 
party since 1945. Both in London 
and in the provincial towns I found 
the men and women in the pubs not 
at all stand-offish, as Englishmen are 
supposed to be. Perhaps they weren’t 
as quick on the conversational trig- 
ger as my old neighbors in Ohio or 


Indiana. They would usually wait 
for me to open the conversation. But 
after the ice had been broken, they 
were always perfectly willing to tell 
me what they thought about things. 

The essence of all my conversa- ° 
tions in all sorts of places can be 
summed up in a report of a quiet 
talk one afternoon in a pub across 
from the town hall in a village out 
beyond Oxford. There were about a 
dozen people there drinking their 
beer. Two of them were women — 
nice, respectable women sitting there 
drinking with their men. [| began 
by asking them if they would tell 
me whether they voted Labor or 
Conservative in the last election. They 
grinned and one of the men replied 
quietly: “No sir. How we vote is 
secret. But I will tell you this. Some 
of us voted Labor and some of us 
put in for the Conservatives. There’s 
even one here that’s a Liberal.” 

With this fine opening. | naturally 
went on: “All right. You belong to 
different parties. Now tell me, what 
do you think of the health scheme 
which the Laborites have put 
through?” By this time. one of the 
men had quietly assumed authority 
to speak for the company. What he 
said was this: “Well sir. no matter 
what party we belong to. we are all 
for it. Maybe we'll have to fix it up 
here or there, but the main parts of 
it will stand. There ain't many that 
are really agin it. You see, sir, we 
ain't as rich in this country as you 
are in America, but we have got a 
notion that the poor fellow ought to 
have a chance.” 

This country dialogue. of course, 
does not represent the whole popu- 
lation. I did meet some businessmen 
who were definitely opposed to the 
present health plan. But they were 
not violent about the matter. as so 
many Americans are especially 
those who write the letters to the 
papers. Even if the Conservatives 
win the next election. they do not 
expect present policies to be reversed. 
So what is there to get excited 


about ? 











ANA PAUKER: READY FOR WAR? 


LONDON 

HREE EUROPEAN REGIONS are threatened by Commu- 

| i invasion- Germany, Yugoslavia and Greece. Are 

the Stalinist forces ready to repeat there the kind of 
campaign they have launched in Korea? 

In Eastern Germany. the Communist troops could be 
well armed in a short time. They have had some training, 
and undoubtedly have a cadre of experienced German 
officers and Russian advisers. But they are not reliable 
from the ideological point of view. If they were to in- 
vade Western Germany, they would be engaged by 
British and American troops. whereupon many of them 
would desert at the earliest opportunity. There are today 
few Germans who want to fight at all—and fewer still 
who want to fight Germans. 

The Communists cannot advance on the Rhine unless 
they are reinforced by the Red Army. Therefore, Stalin 
cannot take over Germany by force unless he is prepared 
to start the Third World War. 

Has he any alternative to force? Can he draw all Ger- 
many out of the orbit of the Western Powers and into his 
own without the use of troops? 

He can offer the Western Germans what they want 


F. A. Voret has been a leading contributor for many 
years to the periodical, Nineteenth Century and After. 
and the author of the recently revised Pax Britannica. 
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By F. A. Voigt 


ERLIN, 
ELGRADE 
R ATHENS? 


Which of Europe's three hot spots will be 
the next Korea? A British observer says 


Greece is the most likely and tells why 


above anything else—immunity from war. He can also 
hold out to them two minor. but nevertheless important, 
advantages. He can offer markets in the countries behind 
the [ron Curtain (including even China). He can allow 
at least some of the eight million refugees who are over- 
crowding Western Germany to recover their lost homes 


in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


SECURITY EXPECTED 

But there is one thing the Western Germans dread al- 
most as much as war—almost. but not quite. And that 
is communism. If they had to choose, the majority would 
surely. with grief and yet with fatalistic resignation, 
choose communism rather than the destruction of cities 
already half demolished, the violent death of yet more 
millions of men. women and children, and yet another 
exodus of new multitudes into alien lands. 

The Western Germans hate and fear communism. but 
with no such intensity as those who live under it. Those 
who live under communism have not the same dread 
of a Third World War. There are millions of people (in- 
cluding Germans) in Eastern and Central Europe who 
hope for war because they see no other way to liberation. 
But they will not rise against the Communists unless they 
are confident that the Western Powers will give them 
sufficient support, and they have tangible evidence that 
this support will come quickly and effectively. 


The New Leader 





Can the Western Germans count on support from 
England, France and America? In 1945 they accepted 
defeat. They did not resent being disarmed and occupied. 
But they expected, as they had a right to expect, security. 

If victorious powers render the defeated enemy de- 
fenseless, they must defend him themselves. Not only 
have the Western Powers failed to make peace with Ger- 
many-—-they have not even a clear conception of the kind 
of peace they could make. Today. when Western Ger- 
many is menaced by invasion. they are unable to defend 
her: all they can offer is to restore her independence 
after she will have been devastated afresh. Stalin. on the 
other hand, has a clear conception of the peace he could 
make with Germany. And, having made it. he can defend 
it far better than the West. 


ASSOCIATION WITH RUSSIA? 


It is not surprising that many Germans have begun 
to see no future for their country except in association 
with Russia: “If only Germany could remain neutral 
in the event of war—and if only she could be associated 
with Russia and yet escape Communist domination!” 

Can Russia protect the Germans both against war and 
against communism? For. if she can, Germany will ente1 
the Soviet orbit. And France will be tempted. perhaps 
irresistibly, to follow the German example. 

The Germans could in no circumstances expect Russia 
to allow them complete national independence. But 
could they not receive from Russia the status of a semi- 
independent. therefore a privileged. satellite state? It 
would not be easy for Russia to confer upon Germany a 
status which would make her an exception among all the 
states within the Soviet orbit. China is not a Russian 
satellite. but at least she is Communist and. from the 
Soviet point of view. a reliable ally. 

At the recent congress of the Eastern German Com- 
munist Party (the SED). which was attended by 4000 
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members and by the representatives of 25 non-German 
Communist parties, it was announced that non-Commu- 
nists, including even former Nazis and persons who could 
not be regarded as good democrats or anti-Fascists, 
would be received into the ranks of the National Front 
which is being organized for “peace.” This announce- 
ment may indicate a change in Soviet policy. But it does 
not go far. 

A Germany, united and semi-independent, tied to the 
Soviet Union but free from Communist domination. and 
“privileged” in comparison with neighbors like Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, would present many difficulties and, 
in time, dangers from the Russian point of view. But 
Russia would be master of Europe as far as the Rhine— 
and perhaps further. 

Intangibles. like the “national spirit,” make it im- 
possible to be sure in such matters. Because her national 
spirit is not broken, Great Britain will fight for her in- 
dependence in alliance with the United States, whatever 
may happen. But the national spirit of Germany is 
broken, and that of France has never been recovered. 
Germany aml France offer Russia opportunities which 
she could grasp forthwith if she were not impeded by her 
own political dogma. Is the impediment insuperable ? 


That is the question no one can answer with assurance. 


GERMAN NATIONALIST REVIVAL? 

Could Germany put her trust in any Soviet promises 
with regard to her future status? If she were to become 
a privileged satellite, what could stop Russia, after a 
while. from transforming her into a Communist. state 
on the Polish and Czechoslovakian model? 

The spirit of appeasement will blind people to great 
risks. This spirit might prevail if Russia can combine 
craft. patience, tenacity and a little imagination in deal- 
ing with a people who are in so fearful a predicament as 


the Western Germans are. Even if the German national 
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spirit were unbroken, the temptation to compound with 
Russia weuld be strong, for a German nationalist revival 
might engender a revolutionary impulse that would, per- 
haps, be better understood in Moscow than in Washing- 
ton and London. 


RUSSIA AND YUGOSLAVIA 

What chance has Russia in Yugoslavia? She has, or 
could have, at her disposal an irregular but efficient 
force, resembling the North Korean army though not as 
big. and composed of real or alleged Macedonians and 
of the Greek “Democratic Army.” This experienced, dis- 
ciplined and well officered force may by now be some 
10.000 strong (it is being reinforced as boys kidnapped 
in Greece are passed as fit for military service). 

Marshal Tito’s despotism is little less oppressive than 
other Communist tyrannies. Despite appearances. it is 
intensely unpopular. Anti-Russian sentiment is not strong 
in Yugoslavia, for the Yugoslavs have not experienced a 
Russian occupation. Among the Serbs, some of the tra- 
ditional pro-Russian sentiment still remains. And there 
is general disillusionment with regard to the Western 
Powers, who, for no compelling reason at all. handed 
Yugoslavia over to the Yugoslav Communist party. 

Marshal Tito’s army is a privileged body. It is better 
clothed and fed than the civilian population. It would 
certainly fight an irregular invading force, though 
whether it would even attempt to stand against the Red 
Army is extremely doubtful. The Yugoslav people prob- 
ably would accept a Soviet occupation passively. They 
would not provide the Western Powers with another 
Mihailovich! 

In tanks, an irregular invading force under Commu- 
nist leadership might be far superior to the Yugoslay 
army. Access to the principal scene of operations. Serbian 
Macedonia, would be difficult for the Western Powers. 
Their fighters and bombers would be almost useless 
against irregulars operating in mountainous country. 
Their help would be limited to the dispatch of war mater- 





CUTTING REMARK 


House Votes 35-Page Bill to Cut U. S. Red Tape.—-Newspaper 
headline. 


The cut in view is quite attractive, 
We’re really glad to note it. 

Let’s hope the bill is retroactive 
And gets the guy who wrote it. 


—Richard Armour 
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ials to the Yugoslav ports, which are a long way from 
the scene of operations. 

Nevertheless. from the Soviet point of view, an attack 
on Yugoslavia, even if made without direct Russian par- 
ticipation, would be risky. If it were to fail, Russia’s 
prestige throughout the Balkans would be shaken, while 
Marshal Tito’s would be raised correspondingly. Indeed. 
Russia could not afford to let the invasion fail. But if 
she herself were to intervene, she would run the risk of 
precipitating the Third World War. 

An attack on Greece by the “Democratic Army.” re- 
inforced. perhaps, by Macedonian irregulars of Serbian 
and Bulgarian extraction, would be defeated by the Greek 
regular army which, for its size, is probably the best in 
Europe today. It is experienced, disciplined, well 
equipped, and animated by an ardent patriotism. The 
utmost an irregular force could do in Greece would be to 
cause some disturbance and destruction. The Greek Com- 
munist party. although recovering from the defeat it suf- 
fered in the field, is far from ready for effective sub- 


versive action at home. 


WESTERN HELP 


If Communist irregulars were to be reinforced by Bul- 
garian regulars. British and American troops would take 
part in the defense of Greece and probably attack Bul- 
garian towns and lines of communication by air. If Rus- 
sia were to intervene, the Third World War would be- 
gin. The Greek army could be relied on to make a stand 
even against vastly superior numbers, or at least to 
fight an orderly delaying action, while the Western Pow- 
ers could, thanks to their command of the sea, give direct 
and immediate help. They could parry an Albanian attack 
on Greece by occupying certain strategic points in Al- 
bania. 

Neither in Greece nor in Germany can the Communists 
repeat what they have done in Korea. It is just possible- 
but only just-—that they will follow the pattern of the 
Korean campaign in Yugoslavia. 

Russia has certain prospects of “peaceful” conquest in 
Germany. These prospects may be vast, but they are still 
speculative. If she is prepared to begin the Third World 
War. she can cross the Rhine in a very short time. 

But the war cannot be decided in Western Europe. 
It can be decided only where Russia is most vulnerable 
to attack, that is to say, in the region between the Persian 
Gulf and the Adriatic, and especially around the Black 
Sea. If war comes, it will be necessary, above all, for 
the Western Powers to secure the Straits, and therefore to 
regard Greece and Turkey as two positions which must 
be held at all costs, or, if lost, retaken. If Russia succeeds 
in overwhelming and holding Greece and Turkey. she 
cannot be defeated, atom bomb or no atom bomb. That 
is the reason why Greece and Turkey are, strategically, 
more important than Western Europe and more import- 
ant than the Far East. 


The New Leader 








By Walter K. Lewis 


Crime DOES Pay 


When racketeering becomes big business, 


it's time for the citizen to take notice 


invented by Charles Fey in San 
Francisco in 1895, and improved by 
one Stephen Milles in 1906, respon- 
sible government authorities have 
been attempting to smash attempts 
by the underworld to capture and 
control the assets of the so-ealled 


S INCE THE FIRST slot machine was 


“one-armed bandit.” 

The slot-machine has proved a tre- 
mendous boon to the American hood- 
lum. There are ten large concerns 
in the United States, the majority 
located in the state of Illinois, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of these 
instruments of gambling. For an in- 
vestment of $100, a hoodlum can 
buy a machine and, within a week or 
two, its profits will more than get 
him his money back. 

A recent report by the California 
Crime Study Commission gives some 
idea of the ramifications of the slot- 
machine empire in America: “Some- 
where near the top of the slot- 
machine racket is Eddie Vogel, of 
[llinois, a member of the Capone 
syndicate of Chicago. Vogel was or- 
iginally given the slot-machine con- 
cession of Cook County, Illinois, by 
Al Capone himself. Since that time 
Vogel’s control of the slot-machine 
racket has spread to many other 
States. Associated with Vogel is 
George “Babe” Toffenelli, a racketeer 
from Blue Island, Illinois. It has been 
reliably reported to the commission 


WALTER K. Lewis has written many 
articles for THe New LEADER on 
totalitarian 


sub _ rosa activities. 
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that in the summer of 1947 Toffenelli 
attempted to purchase a string of slot 
machines and juke boxes in the San 
Joacquin Valley, valued at $195,000, 
by offering that amount in cash. It 
is claimed that this offer was re- 
fueed.. 4. 

In January, 1949, the coin-machine 
operators held a convention in 
Chicago, which was attended by dele- 
gates from all forty-eight states and 
sixteen foreign countries. Nor is the 
locale surprising. Even though a “re- 
form” administration supposedly 
rules Chicago. gambling is as openly 
tolerated as in Nevada. The top mem- 
hers of the syndicate which rules the 
vice, gambling and other allied in- 
terests still make their headquarters 
in Chicago. Undercover agents who 
managed to infiltrate the convention 
soon discovered the modus operandi 
of slot-machine operators and_ the 
real bosses behind the scenes. The 
following excerpt from their report 
makes interesting reading: 

“Wel ascertained that it is the 
common practice of slot-machine op- 
erators throughout the country to 
pay 10 to 20 per cent of their gross 
profit for protection and graft. al- 
though the method of payment varies 
according to local circumstances. If 
the gross ‘take’ of the national slot- 
machine racket is in the neighbor- 
hood of $2.000,000,000 annually, as 
it probably is, it is evident that 20 
per cent of this amount. or $400,- 
(100,000, is being spent annually by 
the  slot-machine_racketeers for 
bribery and corruption of public ex- 


ecutive officers, and that additional 
large amounts are being spent on a 
corps of lobbyists and a legal and 
public relations staff.” 

The “bookie” interests extend 
throughout the United States and are 
protected by local administrations or 
police departments. In more than one 
city, the public officials are clandes- 
tinely chosen beforehand, not by the 
voters or even the political bosses, 
but by a syndicate boss. In one large 
American city, for example, a Con- 
gressional nomination by one of the 
two major parties was open. An in- 
dividual well known to the public and 
to the political party bosses had 
high hopes of getting the bid. He dis- 
cussed the matter with a local jurist 
who, in turn, went to an extremely 
important cog in the local political 
machinery. The latter, a man whose 
ties with Mussolini were once ex- 
posed in THE New LEADER, told the 
intermediary that he would have to 
“consult the boss.” And “the boss,” 
who was the head of a chain of slot- 
machine and other gambling enter- 
prises, turned thumbs down. The 
nomination went to. someone else. 

When _ the 
“Lucky” Luciano, was riding high in 
New York City, he often frequented 
a lower East Side political club. The 
police never interfered with the ex- 


famous mobster, 


tensive gambling that went on in the 
club’s backroom, where a Congress- 
man and a future Supreme Court jus- 
tice were among those who came and 
went in full view of the crowd wait- 
ing in line for “favors.” 

Though his East Side district is 
noted for large-scale vice and 
gambling, fellow-traveling Represen- 
tative Vito Marcantonio has never 
taken action or raised his voice 
against the powerful men behind the 
combine that controls those activi- 
ties in Harlem. No Federal or local 
grand jury has ever investigated the 
conditions in Marcantonio’s domain 
—perhaps for fear that “Marc” 
might spill the beans about the role 
of important political figures therein. 
It would be most interesting to learn 
whether his connections with certain 
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CRIME“ 


Harlem Democrats were merely part 
of his political game or whether he 


really had the “goods” that he threat- 


ened to—but never  did—reveal 
during his Mayoralty campaign. At 
all events, New York police wink at 
hook-making operations to such an 
bookies often 


vithin eight blocks of the local pre- 


extent that operate 
cinets. 

Although House and Senate in- 
vestigating committees have brought 
such kingpins of U.S. gambling as 
Frank Costello and Frank Erickson 
to Washington to bare all, the “take” 
from punchboards, numbers. book- 
making and other instruments of vice 
continues to be fantastic. Both Cos- 
tello and Erickson have maintained 
that they are operating legitimate 
enterprises and are merely business- 
men. Costello did admit freely that 
gamblers could not continue unless 
“they have a green light from some- 
He pointed out that “if a 


man is a gambler. hell find a trick 


Ww here.” 


to evade the law.” 


tributions allegedly made to both the 


The heavy con- 


Democratic and Republican parties 
by such “leaders of industry” as 
Costello help account for the fact 
that the 
to turn red. 


“green light” rarely seems 


The Federal Grand Jury in Kansas 
City. Mo., in its interim report which 
was recently cited by a Congressional 
committee. revealed that some 3414, 
million dollars is the annual coin 
slot machine “take.” The same report 
declared: 

“The most striking illustration of 
this . . . respect for Federal laws is 
exemplified by Charles Gargotta | re- 
cently murdered], who would have 
been indicted by this grand jury had 
shared the fate of Charles 
Binaggio. Among the most feared of 
the Kansas City 


Gargotta was the first to violate the 


he. not 
underworld leaders. 


code of the underworld by disclosing 
the names of his partners and asso- 
ciates in the race-horse. wire-news 
enterprise and gambling enterprises.” 
every 


The murders. as newspapel 


the Kan- 


occurred i 


Club. 


reader know 8, 


sas City Democratic 





The jury's report also disclosed 
that the 


gambling. made arrogant by 


monarchs of American 


their 


enormous profits. have taken to 
openly flouting the state laws en- 


acted to curb their activities. Their 
influence has filled our political life 
with men who are not public ser- 
vants but servants of their syndicate 
masters. 

The Korean war and the constant 
succession of international crises in- 
evitably diverts attention from these 
activities. But sooner or later the 
public must face this serious threat 
to democracy from within. Criminal 
syndicates have aided Communist 
causes when it was to their advant- 
age. They aided Fascism when it was 
at its peak. 

Men have been rolling dice ever 
since the Romans threw their con- 
temporary “bones” for the clothing 
of the crucified Christ. When the lust 
for gambling 


breeds organized 


crime, however. those who cherish 
democratic institutions should pause 


to take stock. 





The Kremlin Names Its Enemies 


By John Herling 


Editon 


‘Herling’s Labor 


Letter’ 


The Kremlin stepped up its propaganda campaign all over the Far East last week. The special target is not 


Wall Street. It is the American labor movement that bears the brunt of Soviet radio attacks. 


Here are some of the men singled out for special propaganda burns by 


the Soviet word-mongers: 


@e CIO President Philip Murray, who approves “the criminal U.S. intervention in Korea.” 


® AFL President William Green. 


who is the 


“arch-traitor to the interests of the working class.” 


® Maritime Union President Joseph Curran, for “repeating the lying standardized assertions of the Ameri- 


can official propaganda.” 


® And Auto Workers President Walter Reuther, for “his acts of treachery to the working class,” 
AFL President Green is given «a special Soviet working over for “demanding from the workers constructive 


collaboration with the Government and employers—in other words. unconditional support for the imperialist 


intervention of the United States 


against the Korean people.” 


The labor press gets a special belaboring. And how! “The trade union 
American monopolist press in the vile slanders against the Korean people and the Democratic Republic, 


pupers are not 


better than the 


the international camp of peace and democracy, headed by the Soviet Union.” 


The ClOers are charged as follows: 


“They are cruelly persecuting the progressive elements in the Ameri- 


, ' . ‘ ” 
can trade union movement and slander in every possible manner the Partisans of Peace. 
Moving along from one propaganda theme to another, it’s also pretty clear the Soviet policy boys are 


boiling because the AFL, CIO and independent maritime 
unions met in Washington a few weeks ago to make sure that union rights 


screening program. Actually the 


unions have 


would be respected while national interests are protected. 
This leads the Soviets to charge: “There is a complete conspiracy between the Government and the re- 


up a voluntary anti-sabotage 


actionary trade union leaders as to the best way to fool the American workers and to exploit them in 


carrying out the intervention against the Korean people.” 
And, says the same source: “U.S. public opinion more and more demands the withdrawal of American 


troops from Korea, including the progressive trade unions of the U.S.” Hm-m-m,. Go ahead, name them! 
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THE VOICE OF AMERICA 
A Balance Sheet 


Facilities should be expanded, more topflight 


By Erwin D. Canham 


versonnel is needed, says the ‘Monitor's’ editor 





On July 22, Tue New Leaper opened a full-scale discussion of Ameri- 


can propaganda efforts abroad with an article by its associate editor, 
Anatole Shub, entitled “Hou to Make The T-Bomb.” This article. which 
sumrniarized Mr. Shub’s findings after six months 





of auditing the Voice of America, has stirred con- 
siderable interest. Last week, we published a reply 
to Mr. Shub by Foy D. Kohler, chief of the State 
Department's International Broadcasting Division. 
Pure New Leaver has asked leading public ser- 
vants, journalists and scholars to present their 
views on our propaganda to the people of the 
Soviet orbit. Below are the comments of Erwin 
D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Moni- 


tor and chief of the United States delegation to 


the United Nations Commission on freedom of the press. Mr. Canham 


is also a member of the President’s Advisory Commission on Information. 





S INCE September, 1948 I have 
served as a member of the U. S. 
Commission on Information, ap- 
pointed under the Smith-Mundt Act 
to keep an eye on American informa- 
tional activities. The chairman of 
the Commission is Mark Ethridge, 
publisher of the Louisville Courier 
Journal. Other members are Justin 
Miller, president of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, Dr. Mark 
A. May, director of the Institute of 
Human relations, Yale University, 
and Dr. Philip Reed, chairman of 
the General Electric Company. 
Under the law we have kept a 
close watch over U. S. informational 
activities, have reported to Congress 
twice a year, and to the Secretary of 
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State four times a year. We have 
met for extended sessions almost 
monthly during this two-year period. 

While we have repeatedly pointed 
out that the Voice of America needed 
greater resources with which to do 
its work, and have specifically criti- 
cized a good many phases of the 
program, it is also true to say that 
we have recognized from the start 
the effective work which has been 
done. 

On the whole the personnel has 
been very good. I cannot speak too 
highly of the present chief officials. 
Foy D. Kohler, who replied effec- 
tively to Mr. Shub’s article, is a great 
specialist in Russian public opinion. 
Naturally, as he says, the Voice needs 


many more good people. Let us 
hope it gets the resources with which 
to hire them. 

[ myself for two years now have 
done what a professional could do 

often fruitlessly—to help recruit 
good personnel. | cannot over-esti- 
mate the difficulties—at least in the 
pre-Korea climate of opinion—in 
persuading good men to work for 
this program. and in getting them 
cleared. The men who have been 
doing the work during the dark years 
deserve the gratitude of the nation, 
rather than uninformed, over-gen- 
eralized needling. | have great re- 
spect for the large number of very 
able Americans who have stuck with 
this job in government service under 
incessant attack, some of it so ma- 
licious and devastating as to threaten 
to ruin their lives. 

It is also perfectly true that the 
program has not achieved the results 
we need, not through its own internal 
fault, and that it must be expanded 
on the widest possible basis. 

I would agree with your article 
that content is of basic importance. 
But I think the content has been 
good right along. It can and will be 
better. The basic lack in content 
will be remedied when enough Amer- 
icans genuinely awaken to the real 
nature of the world crisis, and be- 
come as fervent and as specific in 
presenting the free system as the 
Communists are with their doctrine. 





Is the specter haunting the world today 





Russian Nationalism or 





By Paul Berline 


| N TODAY s LSSR. words like socialism, communism. 
nationalism. and internationalism can only be under- 
stood by looking at their prime mover. Where the whim 
of one man decides the acceptability of music and the 
relevance of linguistics, it is clear that Soviet “socialism” 
is Stalinist Socialism, Soviet Nationalism is Stalinist Na- 
tionalism. Quite ungrammatically, the adjective—not the 
noun—has the definitive, the characterizing, the determ- 
ining meaning. As God created man in His own image, so 
Stalin attempts to procreate his own likeness in every 
conceivable direction. No event in the life of the Soviet 
government is without the imprint of Stalin’s hand. 

In all the clamor about “Russian nationalism,” “Pan- 
Slavism.” and “Soviet imperialism,” this prime fact of 
Soviet life has been pointedly ignored. Let us examine 
these now fashionable concepts in the light of their 
maker. 

It is. of course. true that Stalin has molded Commu- 
nist internationalism to meet his own Stalinist require- 
ments. It is also true that he has proclaimed “socialism 
in one country.” Finally, it is true that he has attempted 


PauL Beruine has been one of the leaders of the 
Russian Social Democracy for half a century. A comrade 
of Plekhanov, Axelrod, and Lenin, he wrote the first 
biography of Karl Marx in the Russian language. 


-STALINISM ? 


Like the Creator, Stalin is trying to recast 
man in his own image, but isn’t doing 


too well, says an old Russian Socialist 


to arouse a crude and violent chauvinism. But these 
moves, intended primarily to safeguard his own security, 
should not disguise the fact that Stalin has never thought 
of remaining within the Russian framework. Nor has he 
thought of giving up the thought of the world revolution. 
in whose name Russia has been bled white for three 
decades. The crude nationalist preachings and the procla- 
mations of “socialism in one country” were thoroughly 
incorporated into a most intense and widespread cam- 
paign to bring the entire world to a common Stalinist 
denominator. This amalgamation was made possible by 
the fact that his “nationalism” was always a Stalinist 
nationalism. 

For him, Russia was merely a powerful base for world 
Stalinism. But, then, what explains the optical illusion 
which permitted Stalinist “socialism in one country” and 
a fictitious show of nationalism to be taken as a renege 
on world revolution? Actually, it should not have been 
taken as a renege at all. but rather as an effort to give 
the world revolution a Stalinist character. As Lenin 
preached the monolithic Communist party, with all 
strength and direction emanating from the Central Com- 
mittee, the Politburo, and finally, Lenin himself, so Stalin 
preached the monolithic Comintern, with strength and 
direction emanating from “the victorious land of Social- 
ism,” the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and, 
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finally, Stalin himself. Only the last part of Hitler’s “Ein 
Reich, ein Volk, ein Fuehrer’’ is characteristic of Stalin- 
ism. 

If it were possible to equate Stalinist and Russian 
nationalism, then one could talk about the Russification 
of communism. But inasmuch as Stalinist communism 
does not represent Russian national characteristics or 
Russian national interest, then one can only talk about 
the Stalinization of world communism, of Pan-Slavism, 
and of Russian nationalism. 

We often see in the Western press the assertion that 
Stalinism is a continuation of the policy of Pan-Slavism. 
But here once again the Stalinist reality has been ignored 
in favor of its propaganda facade. While Stalin often 
turns on Pan-Slavist charm, the Slavs as such never 
interested Stalin and never will. For geographic, stra- 
tegic, and economic reasons, however, he places his bets 
on them. As neighbors of Russia, the Slav peoples have 
naturally been in the forefront of Stalinist targets. More- 
over, their comparative poverty and low economic levels, 
as compared to the West, have made these Slavs less 
capable of resisting Bolshevism. Finally, there is the tradi- 
tional belief among them that Russia is their defender 
against Germany. All these things make them easy prey 
to Bolshevism, in a concrete, objective sense, before 
Stalin’s propaganda can infuse the objective power 
vacuum with the mystic aura of Pan-Slavism. 

As is well known, Marx accused Bakunin of Pan- 
Slavism, and waged an unremitting war against him on 
this basis. Marx, in his fear of uncultured, primitive 
people who could be driven across Europe by Pan- 
Slavism, even went so far as to preach war against the 
Slavs at one time. He gave as an example of his belief 
that the Slavs were inimical to progress, the squelching 
of Hungary’s 1848 Revolution by the armies of Tsar 
Nicholas I. But Bakunin thought that the Slavs could 
be engulfed by socialism more quickly and more easily 
than the cultured and well-fed people who had come 
under the influence of bourgeois society. He thought so 
not so much because the Slavs were related races, but 
because they were poverty-stricken; not yet bourgeoisi- 
fied, they had nothing to lose. 


STALIN CLOSER TO BAKUNIN 

While Stalin calls himself an orthodox Marxist, he is. 
in this connection as well as in many others, closer to 
Bakunin than to Marx. Unlike Marx, he feels that back- 
ward peoples can be subdued more easily by communism 
than highly-developed and better-fed peoples. Waiving 
geographical considerations, Stalin’s Pan-Slavism, such 
as it is, derives from this belief. 

This can now be seen most clearly in the light of 
recent events in Asia. Stalin tackled the Chinese people 
as intensely as he ever tackled the Bulgarians. His work 
among the Annamites is being done with as much energy 
as it ever was done among the Serbs. It would seem, 
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therefore. that he can be called—with just as much jus- 
tification—a Pan-Mongolist as a Pan-Slav. He is as much 
at home with the slogan “Asia for the Asiatics” as he is 
with “Union of the Slav Peoples.” Actually, he is a Pan- 
Stalinist, always and everywhere. 

The nucleus, the hard core of Soviet foreign policy 
has never been the people, the nation, classes or commu- 
nism as such. It has always been Stalin and his brand of 
communism. One need not go as far back as Marx or 
Bakunin to see this. The nature of Stalinist “nationalism” 
can easily be shown by comparison with Hitlerism. 


THE NATION PAYS FOR NATIONALISM 

Hitler also embellished his efforts to provoke world 
revolution and become world dictator with a most rabid 
nationalism. But, to give the Russian people their due 
(which Western circles are most prone not to), Hitler’s 
nationalism was far more popular in Germany than 
Stalin’s pseudo-nationalism is in Russia. To begin with, 
Hitler—unlike Lenin and Stalin—rose to power through 
a popular, unfalsified election, and remained in power 
because of the trust placed in him by broad popular 
masses. Germany under the Nazis did have dissatisfied 
people and usually imprisoned them, but there were 
never any popular revolts against Hitler. In Russia, on 
the other hand, the Bolsheviks seized and maintained 
power only by force. Millions of workers, peasants, in- 
tellectuals, soldiers and sailors have fallen in the continu- 
ous struggle against Bolshevism. Soviet prisons and slave 
labor camps are continually being filled with new millions 
of anti-Stalinists. The end of one purge. like that of a 
Five-Year Plan, is generally accompanied by the begin- 
ning of another. Where Hitler, once he had remilitarized, 
risked war time and again. and where Germany fought 
all of Europe for six years. Stalin—-who had run Russia 
as a military economy for almost two decades—did every- 
thing in his power to avoid war with Germany. And 
when that war came, it took a bestial, senseless anti-Rus- 
sian policy on the part of the Nazis to finally compel the 
Russians to fight for Stalin as the lesser evil. Such is the 
nature of Stalin’s peculiar brand of “nationalism.” for 
which Russia has paid, and is paying. more in lives and 
resources than any other people. 

Recently, this peculiar nationalism has initiated a war 
against cosmopolitanism. Internationalism and cosmo- 
politanism were at the very heart of Bolshevism since its 
beginnings. And yet, what a change Stalin has wrought! 
Cosmopolitans are called the most dangerous enemies of 
the Russian people, and entire nationalities—not merely 
individuals—are found guilty of cosmopolitanism. At the 
bottom of this war we find once again: Stalin. For what 
is “cosmopolitanism” in practice? A cosmopolitan is 
anyone who seeks to find the beauty of human thought in 
aesthetics, in literature, in science, in art, and not merely 
in political formulations. Or, to put it another way, a 
cosmopolitan is anyone who tries to rise above Stalin’s 
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PAN-STALINISM  cosnsero 


own primitive and crude outlook on the world, above his 
primitive tastes and the self-assured ignorance that has 
marked him since his earliest theological seminary days. 
Behind the war against cosmopolitanism lurks the fight 
against the West, of course. This struggle in Russia has 
always been waged in its most reactionary times by its 
most reactionary rulers. It has been an effort to “put 
Russia on ice” and to “preserve” it from the most pro- 
found influence of Western thinking, at the basis of 
which lie the concept of man’s freedom and a faith in 
his creative ability. The Tsars. like Stalin. were not in- 
terested in preserving Russia from Western reaction. they 
were interested in preserving their own power. and the 
shattering Western concept of freedom was a direct 
threat to that power. 

Louis XIV used to say. “I am the state.” Stalin has 
gone him one better. He now proclaims, “I am the na- 
tion.” Stalin accounts himself the ideal personification of 
Russian nationalism, which his citizens should copy and 
emulate but never surpass. Having dragged Soviet lit- 
erature. science, and music down to his level of under- 
standing, Stalin now attempts to eliminate the penetration 


of Soviet literature and science by free thinking from 





DRUG ON THE MARKET 


The works of Stalin are now on sale in drug stores in 
Eastern Germany at 5 East Marks (about 15c) apiece 


News item. 


{mong the pills and potions 
{nd things to cure the jerks, 
Among the salves and lotions 


fre Joseph Stalin’s works. 


The doctors now prescribe them 
For all the ills that ail, 
And customers imbibe them 


When other methods fail. 


They're strongly recommended, 
They’re said to do the trick, 
But though theyre cheaply vended 


I'd just as soon stay sick. 


—Richard Armour 
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the outside. By his persecution of cosmopolitanism, he is 
taking a great stride, he hopes, in the recreation of the 
Russian soul in his own image. Such a step, as far as 
direct Western influence is concerned, is not too difficult; 
it is only necessary to interdict the spread of such ideas 
and to send their followers and propagandists, and even 
their readers, into bondage. 


LITERATURE OF LIBERATION 

But while it may be easy to expunge Gide and Mendel 
from the Russian character, to destroy the profound and 
liberating influences within Russia itself is a fatally im- 
possible task, and one which no amount of spurious “na- 
tionalism™” can ever accomplish. It is a fatally impossible 
task because of the existence of Russian literature. 

Ever since Catherine the Great, Russian literature has 
been pulsating with the struggle against the abuses of 
power and against the limitations of narrow nationalism. 
It has attacked tyranny and ridiculed bureaucracy. It 
has been concerned with the depth of human conscience 
and is infused, from Pushkin to Gorki, with a passion for 
justice and truth. Whether in a so-called “reactionary” 
like Dostoyevsky or a “liberal” like Belinsky, in the midst 
of all Russian literature, plainly focused, is the individual 
man. with all his trials. with all his searching spirit. 
with a preoccupation with morality which no other lit- 
erature has matched. 

Although burdened with bureaucratic forewords and 
explanations, the great Russian literature is published 
and re-published in millions of copies throughout the 
Soviet Union. It is taught in every school and read in 
every library. Only recently, the creative works of 
Dostoevsky, Vladimir Soloviev, Nicholas Chernishevsky. 
Belinsky, Herzen, and Tolstoy have been re-edited, as 
Soviet scholars have found missing and unpublished 
materials: and fulsome new editions of their complete 
works have been re-issued. Alongside this heritage, the 
stooge-literature developed on Stalin’s orders and the 
propaganda, political and literary, aimed at the Russians 
from the Kremlin can have only small effect. From the 
undying Russian literature, Soviet man draws hope and 
knows that Pan-Stalinism is not immortal. 

REVOLT CAN'T BE STOPPED 

And from the outside world, a new sign of hope has 
appeared, Pan-Stalinism stumbled unexpectedly over a 
nationalism traveling in the opposite direction, represent- 
ed by Yugoslavia. An idolatrous Communist of yesterday 
rebelled and, much worse, remains unpunished. Bad ex- 
amples remaining unpunished are infectious. Today Bel- 
grade revolted against Pan-Stalinism, tomorrow it may 
be Bucharest or Leningrad. It is merely necessary to have 
a beginning, and such a beginning has been made. It now 
appears that to revolt is less horrible than had been be- 
lieved. A true Russian nationalism will in time be the 
death of Pan-Stalinism. 
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Wasuiveron, D.C. 

Hitt WASHINGTON grapevine car- 
7: an unconfirmed and_ ob- 
viously unconfirmable report that the 
Soviet Union may shortly liquidate 
the Korean war by calling for a 
truce. during which the Communist 
behind the 


Thirty-eighth Parallel. This would be 


army would withdraw 
followed by a unified election to set 
up a government for all Korea. and 
China _ to 


Prime Minister 


admission of Communist 
the United Nations. 

Nehru of India is said to be the go- 
between through whom negotiations 
are being conducted. 

\ number of circumstances appear 
to lend color to the report. Besides, 
such a solution of the war in Korea 
might find eager acceptance today 
not only in the State Department, but 
in the Defense Department. as well. 

Last week, I reported exclusively 
on the State Department's strange 
refusal to protest the sale of bridge- 
building and railroad equipment to 
the Chinese Communists by British 
businessmen in Hong Kong. even 
though much of it was going to the 
North Koreans and the rest was be- 
ing used by Peking to build up its 
military transportation system and 
hook it up to the Soviet trans-Siber- 
ian railroad. To this writing, in spite 
of constant urging, the Department 
still has made no protest to the Brit- 
ish Government, and the war-poten- 
tial equipment continues to flow 
through Hong Kong. 

These facts in themselves suggest 
a change of political climate in the 
Far East, and contain a hint that a 
change in the military situation may 
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be imminent. But they tell only part 
of the story. 

\ week ago, Winston Churchill re 
vealed that British machine-tool and 
other firms were supplying the Soviet 
Union with such war-potential equip- 
ment as tank-repair tools. Last week. 
Prime Minister Attlee made it cleat 
in a radio address that his govern- 
ment will refuse to halt these exports. 

Unless the British Government 
and our State Department—-are ut- 
inexplicably heedless of 
Attlee’s 
makes sense only if both had ad- 


terly and 
public opinion, statement 
vance knowledge that the war in 
Korea is due to end suddenly and 
that public opinion will undergo a 
corresponding alteration. 

There are two more straws in the 
wind that bear mention. It is a rare 
President of 


the United States dignifies the utter- 


occurrence when the 
ances of a subordinate official with 
repudiation over a nationwide radio 
Washington took 
Truman’s 


hook-up. Hence, 


careful note of major 
broadcast disavowing the purely per- 
sonal suggestion of Navy Secretary 
Matthews that the U.S. should con- 


‘ 


sider “instituting” a preventive war 
against the Soviet Union. 

This point was lent further em- 
phasis when Maj. Gen. Orvil A. An- 
derson, commandant of the Air Force 
War College at Montgomery. Ala.. 
was suspended for making similar re- 
marks. Particularly significant is the 
fact that Gen. Anderson’s punish- 
ment is expected to go beyond sus- 
pension, which is serious enough, 
and include further disciplinary ac- 
tion. 


By Jonathan Stout 


Report Soviets May End Korean 
War Has Washington Buzzing 


When Matthews 


his preventive war speech and was 


made 


Secretary 


promptly repudiated by the State De- 
partment. he offered to resign. The 
\ few 
days later. however. the Anderson 
affair 


titude had. in the meantime. hardened 


President declined that offer. 


revealed that Truman’s | at- 


considerably. The reason for that 
change is the subject of speculation 
in Washington today. 

\t first. it was thought the Presi- 
dent merely wished to underline his 
determination that Government offi- 
cials keep their lips buttoned up on 
foreign policy. But now the real ex- 
planation may be that a settlement in 
Korea is in the wind, and loose talk 
of a preventive war might have jeo- 
pardized it. 

The President can expect solid 
backing from the military, which has 
consistently regarded the Far East as 
a military bog in which our strength 
could be dissipated to no good pur- 
pose. A voluntary Communist with- 
drawal to the Thirty-eighth Parallel 
now would save our face militarily 
and be very welcome at the Pentagon. 

An immediate settlement in Korea 
on any acceptable terms would give 
us time to rebuild our military 
strength and that of Western Europe. 
If Korea is, as commonly regarded, 
the Spain of the 1950s, then some 
time will elapse before the real show- 
down with the Soviet Union. The 
Administration is willing to trade 
space in Korea for the time to pre- 
pare for that showdown—even at the 
price of giving up Formosa and ad- 
mitting Communist China to the UN 
Security Council. 












CHAMBERLIN 


F. A. VoicT is one of the most 
profound and eloquent political 
thinkers of our time. Long stationed 
in Germany as a correspondent for 
the Manchester 
himself 


Guardian, he has 
made familiar with the 
whole Continent by travel and study. 

Voigt’s moral instinct is sure and 
his moral courage is superb. He 
denounced the Nazis in unmeasured 
terms when he was living in Ger- 
many and might easily have fallen 


And, 


during the war, he was almost a 


victim to their terror gangs. 


lone voice denouncing the surrenders 
to evil at Teheran and Yalta, speak- 
ing up for truth and justice on the 
Poland and 


Yugoslavia. His magnificent articles 


unpopular issues of 
in The Nineteenth Century and After 
(a British magazine of which he was 
then editor) were like trumpet calls 
of encouragement to those of us who 
were fighting a similar battle in this 
country and swimming against the 
tide of a misguided public opinion. 
drugged with pro-Soviet illusions. 

Here is an example of Voigt’s 
superb prose style from one of those 
wartime articles which impressed me 
at the time and still impresses me 
as an outburst of noble thought in 
sonorous language. worthy of Burke 
or Pitt or Churchill! 

“The Shall 


Poland’s eastern border be shifted 


questions are not: 


westward? Shall she lose her eastern 
territories or, losing them, acquire 
in their place western territories at 
the expense of Germany? The ques- 
tion is: Shall Poland exist? 
“Beyond | this 
Shall 


there is another 


question: Europe exist, the 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Clear Voice 
Amid Confusion 





Europe we have known and hope to 
know again, the Europe for which 
the war is being fought, the Europe 
which alone gives the war any mean- 
neither 


ing, the Europe that is 


anarchy nor servitude, the Europe 
that is a balanced and integrated 
whole, the Europe that is so much 
more than a geographical expression, 
Europe the stronghold of the Greco- 
Roman and Christian Heritage. That 
is the question.” 

When such a man undertakes a 
serious study of the European prob- 
the light of the 


wrought by war, he is obviously very 


lem in changes 
much worth listening to. Voigt’s Pax 
Britannica (Constable and Co.. Lon- 
don. 25 s.) ranges over a wide field. 

After briefly 


tion of the Pax Britannica and dis- 


stating his concep- 


cussing at greater length the “Ger- 
man Idea,” the author proceeds to 
describe rather fully the situations 
which developed before and during 
the war in Poland, Yugoslavia and 
“God- 
Caesar.” he analyzes the nature of 


the Soviet 


Greece. Then. under the title 


Communist philosophy 
and the threat it poses to the free 
world. And he reaches some con- 
clusions in a final chapter, entitled 
“Security.” 

The Pax Britannica and the Pax 
{mericana, according to Voigt, make 
Atlantic System. It is the 


task of this generation, he says, to 


up the 


strengthen that system within its own 
domain, a domain which must in- 
clude all Europe up to the Soviet 
frontier as it existed before 1939. 
Voigt warns that the Atlantic Sys- 
tem will have no security but only 





increasing insecurity, so long as the 
countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe are forced, as they are now 
forced, into political, military and 
economic union with the USSR. His 
dream is a confederation of the 
Middle Zone, of the countries which : 
lie between Germany and Russia. 
Such a confederation, if solidly estab- 
lished, would in Voigt’s opinion 
“solve the German and Russian 
‘problems. and give all Europe en- 

















during security.” 

Failure to form this grouping, ex- 
tending from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea and including all the 
countries from Finland to Greece, 
was one of the tragedies of the pe- 
riod between wars. 
tunately, this project can only be 
Except 


Today, unfor- 


considered a vague dream. 
for Greece at the southern end of 
the “Middle Zone” and _ Finland, 
which preserves a remarkable spirit 
of independence at the northern end, 
the peoples of this area have been 
increasingly Sovietized and are held 
down by the double pressure of ruth- 
less police systems and the threat of 
Soviet arms. 

| fully share Voigt’s belief that it 
is necessary to liberate and unite all 
Europe. not merely the western half 
of the Continent. But I think the 
only feasible means of achieving this 
goal is to start with the part of 
Europe outside the [ron Curtain, to 
make this area politically federated, 
economically viable and, last but not 
least, capable of military self-defense. 
A working federation of 250 million 
West Europeans could be expected to 
exert a magnetic attraction 


upon the peoples of Voigt’s Middle 


strong 


Zone. whenever the swollen, over- 
extended Soviet empire shows signs 
of disintegrating. 

One also wonders whether a resto- 
ration of the 1939 frontiers would 
end the Soviet threat. There must 
be a profound change from within. 
a new birth of freedom for the Rus- 
sians and all the peoples of the So- 
viet Union if the world is ever to 
live outside the ominous shadow of 


total war. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE DAWN of the theater season is 
ptr heralded by a few stray 
shafts of light. So one might char- 
acterize two current plays by writers 
who have done better things in their 
time. One is by the man who gave us 
the turbulent hit. Born Yesterday: 
the other by the author of a tale of 
lust in our Western territory that ap- 
peared in a musical version as Okla- 
homa. 

Garson Kanin is the author and 
director of The Live Wire, which 
Michael Todd is presenting at the 
Playhouse. A powerful current runs 
through the play, but it is lacking in 
discipline. The three elements of 
background, plot and theme, which 
should be fused into a unified whole. 
clash with one another and destroy 
the effect. 

The theme is straightforward like 
a sermon: one man can accomplish 
nothing alone; we must all work to- 
gether; in union there is not only 
strength but comradeship and inspir- 
ation. Truly a thought that would 
bear worldwide application. But then 
along comes the plot, depicting a 
scheming girl and a conceited lad 
who come upon a group of eight 
young men living together. The girl 


On STAGE 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
atre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of THE NEW LEADER 
Theatrical Department. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. THE 
NEW LEADER Theatrical 
Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. 
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By Joseph Shipley 


Two Pre-Season 
Broadway Shows 


singles out the wealthiest as her prey: 
and the lad, the “live wire,” uses 
them all, including the girl, as 
stepping-stones to a Hollywood 
career. The theme is stated at the end 
by the eight young men, who assure 
one another that meteoric success 
like that of the “live wire” is really 
spiritual failure. In this context, it 
seems cold consolation and most 
unconvincing. 

The background elements of the 
play are its most interesting feature. 
The eight young men all aspire to 
work in the theater; they live co- 
operatively in a Quonset hut some- 
where near Broadway. Their quart- 
ers are decorated by a would-be stage 
designer among them, who stations 
at odd intervals between the couches 
and double-decker cots such curiosa 
as a female manikin, which disap- 
pears beneath a heap of male attire 
when the fellows prepare for bed. 
Each of the eight—and the talent 
scout who ultimately snatches the 
“live wire’—has his little specialty. 
which Mr. Kanin gives him an oppor- 
tunity to display. Yet the acting. 
though generally good, seems dis- 
jointed in total effect, and very little 
in the play seems to have much 
bearing on anything else. The Live 
Wire turns out to be a dud. 

At the Fulton Theater, there is a 
Festival Theater revival of Lynn 
Riggs’ Borned in Texas. Entitled 
Roadside when first presented some 
twenty years ago, this tall tale of 
a man as big as “the state named 
after him” (sic) has plenty of physi- 
cal action but little genuine life, de- 
spite the fire of Marsha Hunt and 


the swagger of Anthony Quinn. The 
author is one who has sought to give 
a wider application to the regional 
play medium. Green Grow the Lilacs, 
on which Oklahoma was based, had 
a psychological twist; Borned in Tex- 
as, which is likely to stir less excite- 
ment, has sociological meaning. 

“Texas,” in the play, is a man-eat- 
ing, myth-inspiring giant of the 
frontier, who breaks jail, smashes 
the courthouse and cows the sheriff 
and his men, only to become putty in 
the hands of a petticoat-swirling mad- 
cap of a girl. She, though she has 
left a comfortable farm and smug hus- 
band for a roving life of adventure. 
tells Texas that the carefree days of 
the frontier have passed, and that he 
must learn to settle down and stay 
put. Yet the play ends as, instead of 
staying put, they embrace and wheel 
off to new frontiers. 

The story fails to come to life. but 
there’s a good deal of fun along the 
way, some of it forced, but at its 
liveliest in the courtroom, where 
Daniel Reed as the finicky judge gets 
the biggest hand of the evening. The 
play is scheduled to run only two 
weeks as part of the Sam Wanamaker 
Festival series. Then, before very 
much longer, the regular Broadway 
theater season should be at full tide. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decerated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discrimi- 
nating palate, for sale at all 
grocers end delicatessens and also 
Sin? Division Street, New York 
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Public Debate: 


“IS YUGOSLAVIA ON THE ROAD 
TO SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY?” 


“Yes!” says O. John Rogge, former 
Assistant U.S, Attorney-General, 
NY Counsel to Permanent Yugo- 
slay UN Mission. 

“No!” says Hal Draper, editor of 
Labor Action. 

Friday, September 22, 8 P.M. at 
Manhattan Plaza, 66 East 4 St. 
Auspices: Independent Socialist 
League. 

Admission: 75e (tax included) 
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Faulkner's “Light in August’ 


Lich iN Atctestr is looked upon 
by most of William Faulkner's critics 
as one of his three or four finest 
novels and by some as the finest of 
all. It is therefore by definition a 
modern classic. 

Light in August is the longest of 
Faulkner's books and probably the 
most varied in mood and character. 
It is looser in form and structure 
than any of the others and among 
the most implausible in plot. It is 
the least experimental in method and 
the richest in contrast. if not in color. 
It makes. I think. an excellent intro- 
duction to Faulkner. for it deals at 
one point or another with almost 
every aspect of life that engages him. 
and although its setting is contempor- 
ary, it gives us, in the Reverend Gail 
Hightower. in Joanna Burden. and. 
less explicitly but not less forcefully, 
in Joe Christmas. Faulkner feeling 
for the past as the arbiter of present 
destinies. 

There are some writers who make 
us privy to human experience: there 
are others who subject us to it. 
Faulkner. it seems to me. belongs to 
the second group. Those who make 
us privy to experience are. among 
moderns. men like Shaw. Forster, 
Gide. Mann. Lawrence. Orwell-—the 
teachers and moralists of a genera- 
observe 


tion. Reading them. we 


human conduct, we speculate upon 
it. we extend the range of our per- 
ceptions and sympathies. We can be- 
come deeply involved with the people 


to whom their imagination has given 


RicHaArp H. ROVERE ts literary editor 
of Harpers magazine. This article is 
based on his preface to a forthcom- 


ing new edition of Light in August. 
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life. but as we do so there is never 
any doubt in our minds that we re- 
main ourselves, that we have merely 
been put in communication with 
others. We may establish rapport but 
seldom identity. 


With a l’aulkner, 


though. when we respond to him at 


writer like 


all. we do not so much observe ex- 
We do not 


recognize a mood: we are overcome 


perience as undergo it. 


by it. Faulkner too is a teacher and 
a moralist. but his most compelling 
gift is for transmitting a kind of 
experience that is, outside of art like 
his, definable only in terms of itself. 
It is often impossible to feel for 
Faulkner’s characters. but it is al- 
most always possible to feel with 
them. We 


times by Faulkner’s speculations on 


may be unconvinced at 


the sources and meaning of conduct. 
but we believe in the conduct itself, 
and we are not only moved but 
shaken by that vast dissatisfaction 
with the surface of things. by the 
force that keeps him always grap- 
pling for the core of an emotion. 
With his major characters. he is 
never content, his integrity is never 
satisfied until he has taken himself, 
and us with him, into their very be- 
ings and established a relationship 
that has almost an element of car- 
nality, of possession. in it. With 
Faulkner. we come about as close to 
the assimilation of another's sensa- 
tions as it is possible to come in lit- 
erature, which is to say a good deal 
closer than. as a rule, it is possible 
to come in life. 

This quality in Faulkner could be 
illustrated time and again with ex- 
amples from Light in August. There 
is, toward the end of the book. a 


passage of a page and a half or so in 
which Gail Hightower, a man whose 
memories constitute a kind of funded 
pension on which his meager life is 
based. recalls a  Sunday-evening 
prayer-mecting of a quarter-century 
ago. The passage is to my mind one 
of the most moving things in the 
book and one of the most effective 


know of. The 


reverie comes to Hightower twice 


pieces of prose | 
each week on Wednesdays as well 
as on Sundays—-and Faulkner tells 
us that some unconscious sense of 
time prepares Hightower for the 
start of the 
twenty-five vears ago, when he was 


reverie precisely as. 


a young clergyman who actually had 
to conduct the meetings, he made 
the necessary preparations by force 
of habit. In = any Faulkner 


carries us along. and in a series of 


case, 
lambent. Ivrical sentences, he gives 
us the sound of “the distant music 
when it first begins.” the “little in- 
formal talking in the church itself.” 
the Protestant hvmns “stern and 
implacable. deliberate and without 
passion so much as immolation.” 
There is a realism in this scene 
that few realists could achieve. But 
the passage is not one to which any 
likely to re- 


saying to himself, “Ah. 


intelligent’ reader is 
spond by 
yes. this is what it must have heen 
like. I feel as if | were in church 
myself. How marvelous of Faulkner 
to have captured that prayer-meeting 
so perfectly !” Faulkner can achieve 
verisimilitude. but he does not set 
What he actually 


does in this passage is to leave us not 


much store by it. 
with a picture of a Sunday-evening 


prayer-meeting but with an old man’s 
memory of one. We don’t see it 
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By Richard H. Rovere 


through Hightower’s eyes: we dream 
and remember it with him: it is in 
the distant past for us as it is for 
him; our minds run along the same 
deep, frictionless grooves as his: we 
are momentarily so immersed in this 
seedy, unfrocked and defeated old 
clergyman that. in fact. we become 
him. 

[ would not argue that Faulkner's 
gift for subjecting us to experience 
is on a higher plane or in any way 
more to be honored than the gifts 
of those writers with whom we see 
the world at a certain distance. | am 
by no means persuaded that this is 
fact. it 
Faulkner pays heavily for this side 


the case. In appears that 
of his genius. For some reason, those 
Faulkner characters in whose exper- 
ience we can become most deeply 
immersed are likely to be among the 
most insubstantial of his creations. 
the most implausible even as figures 
in allegory or romance. The closer 
he gets to a character and the closer 
he brings the character to us. the 
more likely he is to lose perspective. 
The unnamed furniture dealer who. 
in the last chapter. takes Lena Grove 
and Byron Bunch to Saulsbury. Ten- 
nessee, and who reveals. in one of the 
few purely humorous sections of the 
book. the denouement of the story is 
not a person in whom the reader can 
form much interest. He comes in on 
an anti-climax; his role is purely 
mechanical; he seems to be an after- 
thought. From the little we get of 
him, though, he seems to have been 
perfectly conceived by Faulkner. and 
he holds together in a way in which 
none of the major characters does. 
I, for example, find Hightower an ex- 
traordinarily moving figure, and I 


1950 
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shall always be able to picture his 
evenings with Byron Bunch in my 
mind’s eye. But when I think about 
him and about his history as laulk- 
ner gives it. | am quite unable to 
believe in him. Either 1 can believe 
what Faulkner says about the lunatic 
sermons Hightower preached in his 
youth, “with religion and galloping 
cavalry all mixed up.” or I can be- 
lieve in the aged, reflective Hightower 
who finally makes his reluctant way 
to Lena Grove’s bedside. But | can- 
not believe both, or. if | do. | must 


split Hightower up into two men. | 





Hightower as the man 


can accept 


stripped of status. of friends. of 
faith. of everything but feeling and 
a lingering misty view of right. but 
to do this I must somehow divorce 
the Hightower of the sermons from 
the Hightower of the reveries. And | 
find it 


Faulkner has me in his spell. to be- 


even harder, except) when 


lieve fully in Joe Christmas. whose 
tragedy is the subject of this novel. 
Christmas comes very much alive 
for me as the boy in the asylum. as 
the adolescent on MeEachern’s farm. 
as the virgin who conducts his own 
lonely rites of puberty. as the man 
obsessed with the taint of his blood. 
as the spinster’s lover. as the killer. 
and as the hunted. But [ cannot make 
the fragments of a history, the ele- 





ments of many characters that are 
attributed to Christmas come togeth- 
er in a single. indivisible being. For 
all of Faulkner's gifts, Christmas is 
not, to my mind, a memorable char- 
acter in American fiction: he is, in- 
stead. the vehicle for a series of 
memorable experiences. 

Yet the fact that so many of Faulk- 
ners characters seem fragmented. 
divided against themselves not only 
in desire, which is intentional and 
the very meat of Faulkner's work, 
but in the chemistry of personality, 
is in itself a proof of how great his 
achievement is. 

Franz Kafka is another writer who 
subjects us to experience, but al- 
though Kafka’s world is at least as 
remote from most of us as Faulk- 
ners. he has a much easier time in 
making us respond to his work. The 
kind of experience to which he sub- 
jects us is the kind to which life itself 
has already subjected us. Nightmares 
of entrapment were part of our lives 
long before Kafka was. In a sense. 
Kafka 


as a realist does. Faulkner. however. 


works on our consciousness 


forces his readers to make a sharp 
break 


leads us into a world we would never 


with their environment. He 
know if it were not for him. The 
modern. literate man can easily be- 
come Joseph iN of The Trial: in 
fact. he is K- several times each day, 
or at least as often as he sees a 
newspaper. But to become Joe Christ- 
mas or Gail Hightower would be 
quite impossible without Faulkner's 
assistance. 

In reading Faulkner, it is well to 
guard against the assumption that he 
is always certain of his own mean- 
ing and that meaning is to be found 
in and between every line. Faulkner 
is a writer who is not always the 
master of his own consciousness. | 
have said that Joe Christmas is not 
a memorable character but a series 
of memorable experiences, some of 
them wholly unrelated to others. One 
reason he lacks singleness of impact 
is that Faulkner at times seems to 
lose interest in him, or at any rate 
to be so satisfied with his private 
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knowledge of Christmas that he 
makes only perfunctory efforts to 
satisfy the reader’s legitimate curios- 
ity. Fifteen years elapsed between 
the time Christmas left McEachern’s 
farm and the time he turned up in 
Jefferson. Those were the years in 
which he became obsessed with his 
condition as a mulatto and worked 
out his relation to himself and the 
world. Although transformation took 
place in that period, Faulkner never 
lets us in on the process. Instead, 
he covers the period in a few tired 
paragraphs that shed only the dim- 
mest light. His account of what 
Christmas worked at in that period- 
“He was in turn laborer. miner, pros- 
pector, gambling tout: he enlisted in 
the army, served four months and de- 
serted and was never caught’”— 
sounds to me as if he had merely 
copied an employment record from 
something that was close at hand 
when he wrote, the dust-jacket of a 
book perhaps. 

The element of drift, of waxing 
and waning interests, of momentary 
flights of fancy must play a large 
part in Faulkner’s creative life. 

There is evidence, unimportant but 
revealing, of this in the way he picks 
up and lets go of a stylistic device. 
In the early chapters of Light in 
August, he constantly uses fused 
words: patinasmooth, littleused, in- 
yawning, maneyes. limpeared, blood- 
pride, higharmed, heelgnawed, and 
so on. The device is put to conspicu- 
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ous use in the first few chapters, and 
then suddenly, about a third of the 
way along, it vanishes altogether and 
“littleused” becomes “little used” 
once more. It is briefly re-employed 
toward the end. I can see no possible 
explanation for this but that Faulk- 
ner, in the excitement of composi- 
tion. simply forgot about the trick 
and proceeded, once the book picked 
up momentum, without it. Likewise. 
he is inclined to forget his symbolism 
or, perhaps more often, to give it up 
as a poor idea or a bad job. I think 
there is reason to believe that, in 
his mind, when he began the story of 
Joe Christmas, there was a connec- 
tion of some sort between Christmas 
and Jesus Christ. What the connec- 
tion might have been I am unable 
to imagine, but there is more to sup- 
port the view that it once existed 
than the fact that Christmas’s destiny 
was settled one Christmas Day. There 
is his uncertain paternity, for in- 
stance, the virginity of his mother, 
the spasmodic introduction of ideas 
of blood and sacrifice and crucifix- 
ion, and the fact that Christmas was 
lynched at the age Christ was when 
He was crucified. But although it 
seems indisputable to me that some 
sort of connection was in Faulkner’s 
mind at one point or another, I can- 
not believe that there is much profit. 
except for those critics who may be 
professionally concerned with track- 
ing down all sources in Faulkner, in 
exploring the matter very deeply or 
in using it to interpret the novel. An 
example of a rather casual symbol 
may be found in Bobbie Allen, the 
hash-house whore, who is, I imagine, 
in Faulkner’s mind a mean and mod- 
ern version of “cruel Barbara Allen,” 
the hard-hearted girl in the ancient 
ballad. It may have amused Faulkner 
to name a modern hard case after an 
old one, but this has little bearing 
on Light in August. It is the Bobbie 
Allen we meet in the book who has 
meaning for us: the brittle, char- 
acterless, fleshless, juiceless, exploit- 
ed little hustler, hard of heart, soft 
of mind, weak of will but not quite— 
to our vast surprise when we meet 





her—not quite devoid of charity, not 
wholly drained of her capacity for 
love, not entirely without a redeem- 
ing innocence. 

A redeeming innocence—there is 
a great deal of this in Light in 
August. The book is rich in mean- 
ings, and each reading may supply 
a new one. But innocence was the 
theme that seemed to me to recur as 
I read it not long ago. For a writer 
who has been described by one critic 
as “a connoisseur of exotic perver- 
sions,” Faulkner has, in this novel. 
invented a remarkable number of 
human beings who, if they are not 
innocent of sin, at least sin in inno- 
cence. Lena Grove, of course, is the 
very personification of innocence. 
Byron Bunch is hardly less so. High- 
tower and Joanna Burden harm no 
one but themselves, and they harm 
themselves only because they are not 
themselves at all but their ancestors. 
Joe Christmas as a child and Miss 
Atkins, the wayward dietician, be- 
come involved with each other in 
what turns out to have been an un- 
necessary but disastrous misunder- 
standing rooted in the unworldliness 
of both. In critical moments, both the 
matron of Joe’s orphan asylum and 
Maze, Bobbie Allen’s senior partner, 
courageously dissociate themselves 
from evil. 

If we seek to fix individual respon- 
sibility for the several tragedies re- 
lated here, we find it impossible to 
do so. Guilt is either everywhere or 
nowhere. “Poor man. Poor man- 
kind,” Hightower whispers to himself 
when he guesses, long before we do, 
what is in store for Jefferson after 
the murder of Joanna Burden. Later 
he says, “Man performs, engenders 
so much more than he could or 
should have to bear.” In another 
novelist, these reflections might seem 
banal. In fact, as reflections they are 
banal. But in Faulkner they are not 
his or Hightower’s reflections but, at 
the moment we come upon them, the 
sum of our own feelings. We would 
have said it if Hightower hadn’t. 
This is a book full of many things, 
among them a mighty compassion. 
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Classical Economies Revived 


Five Lectures on Economic Problems. 
By George J. Stigler. 
Macmillan. 65 pp. $1.75. 


A PRINCIPAL THEME of this small 
and suggestive book is the viability 
of the classical tradition in eco- 
nomics. It will shock those who 
thought the works and names of 
Adam Smith, Senior, McCulloch and 
their school had long ago been in- 
terred. Mr. Stigler attempts to show 
that their ideas and ways of thinking 
are relevant to modern problems. 

He makes his point most per- 
suasively in a lecture on the 1839-40 
report on the condition of weavers, 
prepared by a Royal Commission of 
of which Senior was a member. 
There is little in the report which a 
modern economist would cast out 
and almost nothing he would have to 
add. In Mr. Stigler’s paraphrase, it 
could serve as a model of analysis for 
a stricken industry and its impov- 
erished workers. The report is in- 
teresting as well for showing the dis- 
crepancy between the formal theory 
of classical economics and its appli- 
cation to particular problems. One 
might say the older economists never 
allowed a prideful logic to interfere 
with their good sense; or then one 
might sav (as the author elsewhere 
suggests) that the formal proposi- 
tions of economics are actually few 
and therefore the analysis of prob- 
lems must lean heavily on good sense. 


? and caution. 


or “intuition,’ 

This is one of the quite basic mat- 
ters which are raised in these lectures 
but, for obvious reasons, are not pur- 
sued. One must hope that those who 
heard them at the London School at- 
tended well to what was being said. 
The warning stands also to those who 
will read them. 
which they can be gone through may 
lead the unattending reader to gloss 
over the complex issues which are 
raised or implied by Mr. Stigler. 

He invites us, for example, to con- 


The very ease with 
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Reviewed by William D. Grampp 
Department of Economics, 
University of Illinois 


sider the ultimate purpose of an eco- 
nomic system: greater real income, 
full employment, equality? It is none 
of these, he says. Instead of more 
and better goods, or steady work, or 
fair shares, our object should be to 
In the liberal 
philosophy, the creator is self-interest 


create “better men.” 


acting in a free market. A very good 
defense can be made of this view, 
but the reader will not find it in the 
lecture; and he is very likely to be 
led astray by an effusive quotation 
from de Tocqueville (which seems to 
have been written in a trance more 
Nor is 


there much illumination here on the 


than in a waking position). 


basic problems of equality. 

The reader also will wonder about 
the lecture on competition in the 
United States in which it is contend- 
ed, contrary to received prejudice, 
that competition is (or was, before 
the last war) the dominant form of 
market organization. In the twenty 
pages devoted to it, the contention is 
admirably supported, and we are 
even given detailed figures: in 1939, 
competitive industries produced 
about 70 per cent of the national in- 
come and employed about 80 per 
cent of the labor force. But so un- 
common a contention requires much 
more defense. and those who for 


years have been writing epitaphs on 
free enterprise will demand it. 
Another matter asking a better de- 
fense is Mr. Stigler’s belief that the 
newer theory of monopoly is little 
more instructive than the convention- 
al theory in the classical tradition. He 
makes an effective criticism of the 
theory of monopolistic competition, 
but what he advances in its place 
must be taken pretty much on faith. 
In this lecture. the reader is, however, 
instructed in one important matter, 
which is the supposed “unrealism” of 
Whether its as- 


sumptions are realistic or not is 


economic theory. 
really irrelevant. What is important 
is whether the theory can predict ac- 
curately. 

Mr. Stigler’s lecture on mathemat- 
ical economics probably is of major 
interest only to economists. Yet 
others may wish to look in on it, 
because we all stand in uncomfort- 
able awe before those with mathe- 
matical facility. The lecture will not 
remove our wonder but it will relieve 
a bit of the discomfort. But even 
here, as in the other lectures, one is 
left with many questions he would 
like to ask. 


time have an elaboration of these 


Perhaps we will some- 


lectures. They deserve more than 


the 65 pages they receive here. 
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Reform the Reformatory 


Our Rejected Children. 
By Albert Deutsch. 
Little. Brown, 292 pp. $3.00. 


The vilest deeds like potson 
weeds 

Bloom well in prison air: 

li is only what is good in 


Van 


That wastes and withers 
there. 


—Wilde 


THe history of penology is punc- 


tuated throughout with sadism, 


cruelty and torture. No small won- 
der then. that in a survey of cor- 
rectional institutions for juvenile de- 
linquents conducted in some of our 
“best” states. Albert Deutsch found 
what he did: here and there. super- 
intendents and lesser fry who had 
been politically placed and who were 
unqualified for their jobs: under- 
guards: 


paid. frustrated. bullying 


such disciplinary methods as the 
streaming of a hose on a naked spine 
and the sterilization of girls whose 
1.Q.s were above the low level set 
by the law: beatings. bad food. 
threadbare clothes. mass regimenta- 
tion. and a paralyzing monotony 
that drove the inmates of one school 
to the sniffing of rags dipped in gaso- 


get to “feeling 


line in attempts t 
high.” 

This book, which began as an ar- 
ticle for the Woman's Home Com- 
panion. “makes no pretense at schol- 
arly depths.” It simply points with 
objectivity and indignation at actual 
people and institutions responsible 
for the corruption of any good left in 
the child after he has landed in the 
reformatory largely through socio- 
economic faults. Some reforms have 
already been invoked due to the pres- 
sure aroused by the author, who fs 
careful to remind us that the public 
is quick to forget and the unwatched 


reforms can disintegrate. 
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Deutsch found emphasis. for the 
most part. placed upon the physical 
appearance of the institution instead 
of upon the children entrusted to its 
care. Though progress in semantics 
changed the established reform 
school to a “training school.” few 
useful trades were being taught. In- 
stead. much maintenance work was 
being performed. But the tremen- 
dous possibilities for outrages upon 
the dignity of these wayward adol- 
escents. most of whom are confused 
and in the process of growth. is the 
real horror of the reformatory. 

The need for psychiatric aid and 


understanding is immense. Deutsch 


assures us. At one institution. the 
famed Father Flanagan of Boys 


Town was called in as a last resort 
to restore order. He ordered the 
gates opened on the first Sunday and 
told the bovs. “Take a holiday and 
return by this evening.” Less than 
half the boys returned. It was one 
of the largest mass outbreaks. 

The author offers a program for 
the reform of the reformatory and 
then goes on to ask: where does this 
vast army of juvenile delinquents 
spring from? 

“Ours is a crime-centered culture.” 
we are told. Prime examples of suc- 
cess are “the Robber Barons.” Hero- 
worship spirals about our most ruth- 
less and notorious criminals. “Crime 
is an ever popular theme in our 
media of mass communication.” It 
is not so much comic books or lack 
of religion or especially low intellect 
that cause such emotional maladjust- 
ment. as it is that we. as a success- 
crazed society. leave behind us huge 
dung-heaps in which healthy children 
“Any 


the social swamps that 


fester. nation that tolerates 


breed de- 


linquency is rejecting the children ex- 
posed to their miasmic poisons as 
surely as any parent ever rejected a 
child.” 

In How The Other Half Lives. 
Jacob Riis, in tracing the sensational 
crime records of national groups. 
makes the point that it is in the sec- 
ond generation. “that is, after the 
American environment,” that these 
people enter the police records. Which 
speaks for itself. 

Professor Edwin H. Sutherland, 
the noted criminologist. defined a 
white-collar crime as “‘a violation of 
the criminal law by a person of the 
upper socioeconomic class in the 
course of his occupational activities.” 
He also says, our author tells us, that 
“the financial loss to society from 
white-collar crimes is probably great- 
er than the financial loss from bur- 
glaries. robberies and larcenies com- 
mitted by persons of the lower socio- 
economic class.” 

Mr. Deutsch. winner of the 1949 
Lasker Award for “public informa- 
tion leading to public action in the 
field of mental health,” is fomenting 
no hysteria here. ‘ He does not play 
up the ugly features of his story. He 
notes down his favorable reactions 
to such places as Youth House on the 
Lower East Side and the Hawthorne 
Cedar Knolls School. 


compromise when it comes to having 


He does not 


to point an accusing finger at the 
powerful Colonel Robert R. McCor- 
mick, whose Chicago newspaper fea- 
tured a “get-tough policy” at the St. 
Charles Training School in Illinois. 
What Deutsch says gives every evi- 
dence of being the four-cornered, 
square-edged truth. And the very 
last chapter is worth committing to 


memory, 
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meets, Wednesday, Sept. 6, 8:30 p.m., 7 East 
15 St. . . . Theatre Party, Saturday matinee. 
2:30 pm. Sept. 30. Second Avenue Theatre. 
Volly Picon in “Mazel Tov Molly.” Vickets. 
33.00 to $1.20. now on sale at the City Office. 
7 B. 1S Ba Pee€. 
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“The Postman Always 
Brings Twice...” 


Despite the new postal regulations, we 
at THe New Leaper find that the post- 
man always brings twice, when he de- 
livers orders for Stephen Naft’s “Ques- 
tions for Communists.” Once on the 
original order, and again on the re- 
order. 


At 25e a copy, and three for 50c this 
pamphlet is a must if you want to 
understand the vicious Soviet system. 
You, too, will want to re-order. Send for 
yours, today. 


THE New Leaper, 7 E. 15th St., N.Y.C. 3 



















This Laxative is 
Gentile and Thorough &£ 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-upsand children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
only 10¢. Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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BROADWAY NOTES 

The film attraction at the 
Fabian Brooklyn Strand Theater 
is Beasts of the East, the sur- 
prise drama of the year. The 
associate feature is Doomed To 
Die, with Boris Karloff. 

The new show at the Roxy 
Theater presents the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox technicolor adventure- 
romance, The Black Rose, star- 
ring Tyrone Power and Orson 
Welles. On the great Roxy stage, 
the famous Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting, 
will make its first Broadway ap- 
pearance. 

Leon & Eddie’s, Columbia’s 
latest entry in the Cavalcade of 
Broadway series, is at the Cri- 
terion Theater. The film head- 
lines the star-host of the world- 
famed 52nd Street nite spot, 
Eddie Davis, and features the 
dancing of Laurette and Clymas, 
and comedian Jean Carroll. 

MGM’s latest technicolor 
musical, Summer Stock, starring 
Judy Garland and Gene Kelly, 
with Eddie Bracken, Marjorie 
Main and Phil Silvers, is at the 
Capitol Theater. The partnered 
in-person show headlines Noro 
Morales and his Orchestra and 
dancer Hal Le Roy. 

The new action epic, The 
Furies, is on the screen of the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theater. 
Sideshow, with Don McGuire 
and Tracey Roberts, is the asso- 
ciate feature. The Furies was 
Walter Huston’s last film before 
his recent death. It also stars 
Barbara Stanwyck and Wendell 
Corey. 

Bob Hope’s Fancy Pants, in 
technicolor, is at the New York 
Paramount Theater. Starred with 
Lucille all, the irrepressible 
Robert gives the funniest per- 
formance of his career in the 
tale of a phony English gentle- 
man’s gentleman who becomes a 
ladies’ man in the Wild West. 
In person, the Paramount pre- 
sents “The Poet of the Piano,” 
Carmen Cavallaro, and his Or- 
chestra. 

The Caribou Trail, a Nat Holt 
Western in Cinecolor starring 
Randolph Scott, is at the Pal- 
ace. 

The New Pioneers, a two-reel 
film dealing with the progress of 
Israel since it became an inde- 
pendent state, will be released 
in the United States by Para- 
mount in early fall. It features 
Arthur Holzman, newspaper and 
radio correspondent, in the 
starring role of Kennedy, an 
American newspaperman _as- 
signed to Israel. 

With Chester Morris in the 
role of Detective McLeod, which 
he played in the national com- 
pany of Sidney Kingsley’s play, 
Detective Story has begun a tour 
of the Subway Circuit and is 
now at the Windsor (Bronx). 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Reminds Lewis Corey Socialism 
Is a Means, Not an End 


It may be that space did not permit Lewis 
Corey to elaborate the merits of a “pluralistic” 
economy. As it stands, his “Plea for Liberal 
Socialism” [THe New Leaner, July 15] is sub- 
ject to some very serious objections. 

Mr. Corey is concerned primarily with the 
preservation of freedom. He offers the “mixed 
economy” as a safeguard against the freedom- 
destroying tendencies of both private monopoly 
and government control in business. 

In those areas where industry is monopo- 
listic, Mr. Corey would have the private cor- 
porations converted into “public corporations.” 
And he would introduce into these areas an 
element of desirable competition (as distin- 
guished from “destructive” competition) by 
breaking these corporations into separate units 
which would have to compete with each other 
and thus insure a satisfactory level of effi- 
ciency. 

Now, Mr. Corey is aware of the dangers of 
public ownership. He sees the “drive toward 
totalitarianism” in government. What possible 
justification can there be for subjecting to 
government regulation industries which, by 
Mr. Corey's own admission, can be regulated 
by competition? 

There can be but one justification for gov- 
ernment control or ownership of industry: the 
maintenance of an industry which would col- 
lapse from the effects of free private competi- 
tion. If any and all comers, for example. were 
permitted to operate buses on a_ particular 
thoroughfare under purely competitive condi- 
tions, there would soon be no bus service at all 
on that thoroughfare; there would probably be 
no traffic at all. It is reasonable, therefore. that 
government should step in to limit the number 
of bus companies permitted to operate, to stipu- 
late the number of buses to run per hour, to 
designate points on the line, to control fares, 
etc, 

Mr. Corey wants “free unionism” in the 
areas of both private and government business. 
It is strange that he should call for government 
regulation of monopolistic business without 
realizing that labor in that business must also 
be controlled. If Mr. Corey offers government 
control of business in order to protect the con- 
sumer, must he not call for control of labor for 
the same reason? One hesitates to suggest a 
limitation of labor’s right to strike, but it 
should be obvious that no one interested in 
preserving a necessary service should rashly 
call for “free unionism.” 

| believe that Mr. Corey should consider 
approaching the problem from another side. 
He looks toward a “liberalized socialism,” and 
wishes to make socialism compatible with free- 
dom. He forgets that freedom is the end 





THE New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


socialism only under consideration as a means. 
Is it not reasonable to seek to make a system 
of private enterprise compatible with freedom? 
[s this not just as reasonable a starting point 
as his? Must it be socialism?—liberalized or 
otherwise? 
Aaron H. Brown 
Mr. Corey will reply to the above letter in 
an early issue.—Ep. 


Whip’s Defender Says Gossip 
Has a Place in Society, Too 

May I take issue with your correspondent 
Paul Edwards, who bears down on THE 
Wuip [Tue New Leaver, August 26] for con- 
ducting what he calls a “gossip-column”? Of 
course, Mr. Edwards uses the word “gossip” 
in a denigratory sense, since by popular agree- 
ment “gossip,” like sin, though a_ universal 
private practice, should always be condemned 
in public. 

The relative harmlessness of this particular 
form of social hypocrisy is not without a cer- 
tain Judicrousness. however, when its deni- 
grators adopt the heartily sententious tones of 
scandalized virtue. For, if it is a fair estima- 
tion, as the general semanticists have it, that 
99% of human utterance and a like proportion 
of the “ink-marks” 
makes is nothing more than gossip, why 
should THe Wuip be singled out for castiga- 


that the human species 


tion? 

A plague on public hypocrisy! Let’s admit 
it: gossip is interesting-—-and to the psycholo- 
gically alert will always be interesting. If 
these latter know very well that its factual 
reliability is nil about the object on which it 
presumes to discourse, they know also that it 
is an avenue of insight into the subject. or 
speaker. And often a witty and most diverting 
one, whose humor, I’m sure, would not be lost 
earthy Dr. Reich, 


whose particular métier would seem to be the 


on the down-to-earth, 
breaking down of such socially conditioned 
and automatic attitudes as that expressed by 
his pupil and defender, Mr. Edwards. 

Rye, N.Y. J. B. Rova 


Calls on Academic World 
To Back the Berlin Manifesto 


With real enthusiasm, | have seen the re- 
ports on the Congress for Cultural Freedom. I 
do not always agree with Silone and Koestler. 
But I am at one with them in their courageous 
effort to unite the truly liberal and anti-Com- 
munist leftist forces in the Western world for 
the long-overdue offensive against the Stalin- 
istic terror-system and its “pacifist” agents 
abroad. 

Where there are no concentration camps, 
where men and women can criticize their gov- 
ernment without fear of landing in torture 
cells, there alone is liberty. I call on my col- 
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leagues in the universities of America to sign 
the Manifesto of the Berlin Congress. It is high 
time that those who demand academic freedom 
for themselves learn to fight for the freedom 
of others, too. 

JoserpH DuNNER 
Chairman, Department of Political Science 

Grinnell College 


Famous Jazz Artist Reminisces 
About Jelly Roll Morton 

Leonard Feather’s review in the July 22 
New Leaver of Alan Lomax’ book on Jelly 
Roll Morton was read to me recently from 
my press clippings. It made me think of 
some of my experiences with Jelly Roll that 
[ didn’t let come to the attention of the press. 

Years ago, I took out a band featuring Sarah 
Martin, and later was engaged’ to furnish 
a band for Ernie Young. I came to New York 
and engaged a band which went into re- 
hearsal. On the day we were to leave for 
Chicago, they decided the band would have 
to go under another name, not mine, and 
that I would conduct only my own music and 
Mr. Shrimp Jones would be their conductor. 
I called up the Chicago office and talked with 
them before signing contracts and was advised 
to let them stay there, as they had booked 
Handy’s Band for South Bend and _ other 
places, and to come ahead since they had 
another band that I could use. I followed 
these instructions and went from Chicago to 
South Bend with a bunch that included Jelly 
Roll Morton. Nothing happened until that 
night when I got up to conduct the first 
piece. Nobody played a note, and afterwards 
Jelly stomped his feet and the band picked 
up another number, so I did not conduct, but 
drew my salary and Ernie Young lost $700 
on the contract, as Jelly told the management 
it was not my band but his. 

Well, we filled engagements through Illinois. 
Wisconsin and Iowa with something unpleas 
ant happening all the time. In Towa, the an- 
nouncer of the broadcast would say, “This is 
W. C. Handy’s Band playing for you,’ and 
Jelly would chime in, “I'll be damned if it 
is,” over the radio. Back in South Bend, the 
weather was getting cold and I did not want 
to spend all day Sunday in South Bend. | 
had to run up to Chicago on business and one 
of Jelly’s boys asked me to get his overcoat, 
which I did, but since it was in pawn I had 
to stay over and wait for his wife to go to 
the pawn shop. I thought nothing of it, but 
later was advised by, I believe, a half dozen 
Masons in the band, that if I didn’t have a 
gun I had better get one. Jelly had put out 
some reports about me and this man’s wife 
that would have caused a lot of trouble had 
[ not conducted with my right hand, and 
kept my left hand on my gun in my inside 
tuxedo pocket. I finally was paid $350 a week, 
according to my contract, for weeks that the 
band did not work. As Young cancelled Jelly’s 
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contract, I hung around Chicago dancing and 
seeing the sights until my contract ran out. 
Meanwhile, the same boys that were going 
to kill me were begging me to organize an- 
other band and take advantage of the work 
that was being offered. 
New York City W. C. Hanpy 
Says He’s Just a Fool Preacher, 
But Then Aren’t We All? 


I have read William E. Bohn’s column in 
the August 5 issue of THe New LEeaper in 
which he states: “I can worship better in the 
woods with the birds for choir than I can in 
the biggest church with some fool preacher 
trying to tell me what to think.” 

Dr. Bohn’s reference to preachers as fools 
has geod scriptural authority since the Apostle 
Paul (I Corinthians 4:10) says: “We are fools 
for Christ’s sake.” But he might profit more if 
some Sunday, instead of listening to the twitter- 
ing of the birds in the woods, he entered the 
door of a church and listened to one of God’s 
fools who, after much prayer and heart-search- 
ing, did not try to tell him “what to think” but 
sought to interpret eternal truth to our un- 
happy and distressed age. 

| am a subscriber to THE New Leaper, read 
each issue carefully and benefit much from 
the articles that are published. Would I be a 
wise preacher if I closed my eyes and mind to 
the weekly contents of THE New Leaver? No! 
| prefer to remain just a “fool preacher.” 

Perhaps [ might honor your contributors by 
referring to them also as fools—fools who love 
America and humanity and are sincerely trying 
to bring truth and understanding to readers 
who are troubled and confused by world 
events, 

Aren’t we all fools—including editors? 

Far Rockaway, N. Y. Rev. Pau F. Boiver 
First Presbyterian Church 


Editor of ‘Progressive’ Paper 
Buddy-buddy with German Red 


We received a letter from Heinz Putzrath of 
the Social Democratic party of Germany con- 
taining information on some Communists and 
associates that should be of interest to Ameri- 
cans. The letter reads: 


From a report about Wilhelm Karl Gerst, 
the chief of the Communist news services in 
Western Germany, we have seen that Gerst has 
close contact with the editor of the New York 
National Guardian, Mr. Cedric Belfrage. Bel- 
frage was American Control Officer of the 
Frankfurter Rundschau at the time when Gerst 
was co-editor and licensee of this paper. There 
is no doubt that Gerst is an important per- 
sonage in the Communist apparatus in Ger- 
many and we think that it might interest you 
to get this information. 

(signed) Heinz Putzratu 

Vew York City \ucust CLAESSENS 
Executive Secretary 

Social Democratic Federation 
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EDITORIAL 





GROUP of irate citizens last week struck 

what they considered to be a great blow 
against the world Communist conspiracy: with a 
good deal of clamor and what is generally termed 
“righteous indig- 
nation. they 
prevented Miss 
Jean Muir from 
appearing on the 
air as Henry 
Aldrich’s Ma. 
Miss Muir. it 
seems, had in 
past years he- 
longed to a few 
Communist 
fronts. signed a 


few odd Conuiu- 





nist - inspired 


declarations. and otherwise 


according to the 
irate citizens—-comported herself in a manner 
becoming a fellow-traveler. Therefore. these 
citizens concluded. it was of paramount import- 
ance that Miss Muir be replaced and the role of 
Ma Aldrich filled by a Grade \ security risk. 

Were Miss Muir a proven Communist and a 
five-day-a-week coast-to-coast news commentator. 
the action of the enraged citizenry might’ be 
looked upon with some degree of approval. al- 
though. Lord knows. it would hardly shake the 
walls of the Kremlin. But it seems there is an 
element of doubt in’ the case. a very strong 
element of doubt. 

At this point. it would be well to turn the 
floor over to Mr, Morton Wishengrad. a veteran 
radio writer who has been fighting Communists 
and communism for the better part of two 
decades. He wrote the famous ABC anti-Com- 
munist documentary of two years ago. 

“More than a year ago.” Mr. Wishengrad 
writes. “Miss Muir was invited to participate in 
the production of a radio documentary on civil 


rights which [ had written. 
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Jean Muir and ‘Old 


“Since she had been invited to contribute her 
services without fee. she properly asked to see 
a copy of the seript. She read it. expressed satis- 
faction with its contents. and appeared at a 
performance which was given in the Yankee 
Stadium. 

“| seem to remember.” Mr. Wishengrad con- 
tinues. “that she particularly liked the following 
statement contained in the seript: 

‘Nineteen forty-eight--and five months of 
1949-—not bad months at all. In spite of many 
things. In spite of the double standard whereby 
some Negro consumers who hate Jim Crow never- 
theless boycott Jewish stores. In spite of some 
Jewish store owners who detest anti-Semitism but 
who won't hire Negroes or even sell to them. In 
spite of some Catholics who loathe the Soviet 
proscription of intellectual freedom but who them- 
selves prescribe what others should say. In spite of 
some Protestants who are so carried away by anti- 
Catholicism that they will permit themselves to be 
used by the Communists. In spite of the double 
standard and the false moral posture, 1948 was 
still a good year. 


“Ll hope readers of THe New Leaner will 
agree with me.” Mr. Wishengrad coneludes, 
“that pro-Communists would not be voluntarily 
associated with the thoughts expressed in the 
last portion of the narration.” 

Mr. Wishengrad—and Miss Muir, who has 
called communism “one of the most vicious in- 
fluences in American life’—have a good case, it 
would seen, 

So have the publishers of a song called “Old 
Man Atom.” which was withdrawn from public 
distribution after irate citizens declared it re- 
lected the propaganda of the Stockholm peace 
petition, The theme of the song. according to 
the New York Times. “is that the atomie bomb 
endangers all people everywhere and that we 
must have peace in the world or we will all be 
in pieces.” 

Now it’s one thing to recognize the Stockholm 
petition as a Stalinist fraud. to point out that 
only the Soviet government has prevented 


effective control of atomic energy. to recognize 
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Man Atom’ 


that with our present national policy of con- 
fusion and unpreparedness, the atomic bomb is 
the only “effective deterrent” to Soviet attack. 
It's something else to make veneration of the 
weapon that murdered Hiroshima civic virtue. 
We haven't heard the song in question—we’re 
allergic to hillbilly numbers. a most un-Ameri- 
can failing. But if the Times’ summary is correct. 
we would find the song very much to the point 
at a time when prominent statesmen urge start- 
ing an atomic slugfest and other equally promi- 
nent statesmen dawdle around waiting for Stalin 
to start one. Now that it has been withdrawn. we 
would suggest that the irate citizenry responsible 
get around to banning the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's handbook on the effects of nuclear 
weapons. which makes the same point far more 
tellingly. 

Blacklisting of any of the thousands of actors 


and writers who have been sucked into party- 


line traps at one time or another. banning of 


hillbilly songs. go far toward bringing about 
the world of Nineteen Kighty-Four, If it is 
argued that such stringencies are necessitated by 
the fight against communism. don’t believe. it 
If you shot every Communist and fellow-traveler 
in America today (as Mr. Pegler has proposed). 
you would still not be one step closer to ending 
the Stalinist threat. which originates in’ the 
Kremlin, and not in Radio City. Mr. George 
Kennan. in one of his more lucid statements. 
has condemned this “cramp of introspection” 
which doubles us up in looking for native bogies 
and prevents us from fighting the real enemy. 
Our advice to the irate citizens: Stand up 
straight and look the real foes in the eye. Their 
guilt and the extent of their threat have been 
proved beyond doubt. Their names are Stalin. 
Beria. Malenkov. Vishinsky. Kaganovich. It is 
they—and not the Jean Muirs—who must be 
barred from all future employment. It is the 
wail of their oppressed people—and not hill- 


hilly songs—which must be ended forever. 
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FREE 
OFFER 


One of the most revealing documents of our time. 
An autobiography presenting with utmost candor 
the story of a man winning his freedom—freedom 
from the impositions of society and convention 
and from the limitations of his own personality. 


Max Eastman's 
Enjoyment of Living 


Sold at all bookstores for $5.00—yours as a 


GIFT! 


Yes! This monumental work, containing more than 600 pages 
and profusely illustrated, can be a proud addition to your 
own library as a gift with each one-year subscription to 
The New Leader, if you take advantage of this opportunity 
at once. 


In this autobiography, a writer and philosopher 
of recognized stature reveals his search for a per- 
sonal philosophy and describes his adventures, both 
physical and intellectual, with courageous frankness. 
Here you meet the Eastman family (including the 
lady-preacher mother, as remarkable a woman as 
ever lived in fiction or biography), plus a host of 
friends and elders—Thomas K. Beecher, Mark 
Twain, John Dewey, William James, and many 
other men and women both famous and obscure, 
but all important in the story of an important life. 

“Enjoyment of Living” is an exciting narrative. 
outstanding poetry, and daring philosophy—all 
part of the life of a great American writer, thinker, 


and man of action. In addition, you will receive for 
the next 52 weeks, your copy of THE NEw LEADER 

America’s most provocative weekly—the maga- 
zine that you cannot do without to fully understand 
the world today. 

Soon you will read in the pages of THe New 
Leaper the most up-to-date information on_ the 
coming November elections—an event that will 
definitely shape the course of United States foreign 
and ‘domes'ic policy Moreover, you will be 
among the best informed people on developments 
in Korea, and in other Asiatic and European 
trouble spots. You cannot afford to be without THE 
New LE&ADER— especially under these terms. 


Send Coupon Today! 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th St. 
New York City 3 


' Gentlemen: 


Enclosed is $5.00. Please start a year's sub- 


scription to THe New Leaper for me at once. | 
Please send as a gift a free copy of “Enjoyment | 


of Living.” 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 





To take advantage of this exciting offer. 
all you have to do is return the coupon 
printed below, with your check or money 
order for $5.00 to cover the cost of a one 
year subscription to THE New Leaver. We 
ou your FREE 


will imm xliately send y 
s 


copy of Max Eastman’s “Enjoyment of 
Living.” THe New LEADER reserves the 
right to withdraw this offer at any time, 


so Act Now! 














